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THE CRISIS. 
HE visit of General Icnatierr to England indicates 


both the existence of a difficulty and the possibility of 


a solution. The English Cabinet has evidently not at 
once accepted the Russian formula, perhaps because it 
contained no undertaking to disarm; but it is to be hoped 
that personal explanations will remove the doubts which 
impede a settlement. General Icnatierr’s careful distinc- 
tion between a visit to London and a visit to Hatfield 
House may perhaps be explained by an inveterate habit of 
diplomatic mystification. Hatfield is fortunately at half 
an hour’s distance from London, so that the Russian 
Envoy will have no difficulty in communicating with any 
member of the Government. The proposals which Count 
Scuouvatorr brought back from Paris a week ago 
seemed to suggest the probability that war might be 
averted, for the signature by the European Governments of 
a document which seems to contain no kind of promise or 
pledge would be at the same time useless and unobjection- 
able. There can be no harm in recapitulating the abortive 


negotiations of the last year; and if Russia insists on a. 
recognition of the disinterested benevolence of the EmMpgror, | 


an unmeaning compliment costs nothing. Scarcely more 
scruple need be felt in addressing to Turkey a formal invi- 
tation to give effect to innumerable promises of reform, and 
even to adopt the rejected proposals made in the Confer- 
-ence. If Russia is really satisfied by the concession of such 
demands, it would be unwise to reject overtures which 
could hardly have been expected. For the present it would 
be premature to assume that the reports which have 
been published are at once correct and exhaustive. 
The warlike demonstrations on the Southern frontier 
of Russia have not been suspended, and the forma- 
tion of several additional corps d’armée bears a 
warlike aspect. It is of course possible that a 
display of readiness for war may be intended to facili- 
tate peace; but in the present state of the Russian 
finances the military preparations seem to be dispropor- 
tioned to any merely diplomatic result. Another un- 
favourable symptom is the peremptory demand of Monte- 
negro for territorial concessions which the Porte is perhaps 
unwise in refusing. The Prince of Monrenearo, like the 
Prince of Servi, will assuredly not make peace without 
the consent of Russia. The grounds on which permission 
to treat was accorded to Servia were pectePly strategical, 
as it may not suit the purpose of the Russian commanders 
to undertake in case of war the occupation or defence of 
the Principality. Similar reasons might lead to an opposite 
result in the case of Montenegro, which is capable of de- 
fending itself, at least for a time, against Turkish invasion. 
If the negotiations at Constantinople fail, there will be 
additional reason to apprehend a Russian war as soon as 
the weather allows of military operations. The reported 
troubles in Bosnia are not less significant. The renewed 
activity of the insurgents would be easily explained if they 
had been instructed to keep the contest on foot until they 
ight receive foreign aid. 

re is little advantage in conjectures which will shortly 
be confirmed or falsified by experience, but it may not be 
altogether useless to consider the expediency of giving a 
favourable or suspicious interpretation to any overtures 
which may proceed from Russia. If.an agreement is found 
to be practicable, it will scarcely be possible to avoid the 
ase of phrases which may hereafter be quoted in support of 


| Russian pretensions. By mere audacity of repeated 


assertion the Russian Government has persuaded many 
English politicians that before the Crimean war it enjoyed 


an undisputed protectorate over the Christian subjects of — 


the Suuray. Mr. Guapstonz has frequently contended that 
Europe is responsible for the administration of a guardian- 
ship which it has voluntarily assumed in place of Russia. 
If Mr. GuapstTone’s belief were well founded, either there 
would have been no Russian invasion of Turkey in 
1853, or it must have been excused on other pretexts. 
In Prince Menscuikorr’s insulting communications, and 
in the abortive Vienna Note, the Emperor NicHo1as 
claimed a future right of interference with the 
internal government of Turkey which was proved by 
his demand to have no previous existence. Lord Srrar- 
FORD DE Repciirre caused the rejection of the insidious 
Vienna Note on the express ground that it virtually con- 
ceded the protectorate which, by the admission of all 
parties, was proposed as an innovation. Count NEssELRODE 
immediately afterwards gave the same interpretation to the 
Note; so that England, France, and Russia were fully 
agreed on the issue which was to be decided by the ensuing 


‘war. The apprehension that any protocol which may be 


composed or accepted by General Icnatizrr will hereafter 
be cited in justification of Russian demands on Turkey is 
in itself just and reasonable; but nations go to war under 
impulses of'passion or from motives of interest, and not 
because they can produce documents which may be twisted 
into excuses for aggression. A Government may perhaps 
not have a moral right to require even verbal concessions 
because, having collected a great army, it can propose the 
alternative of war ; but diplomacy is regulated at least as 


-much by calculations of force as by considerations of 


justice. 

The only reason for anticipating peace is that it is 
difficult to understand the anxiety of the Russian Govern- 
ment to conceal its warlike resolutions if they have been 
definitively formed. It is now well known that no European 
Power will, in present circumstances, form a defensive 
alliance with Turkey; and the Russian generals fully 
appreciate the emptiness of Turkish vaunts of their 
capacity of defence. On the other hand, it will obviously 
be impossible to extract from any neutral Government an 
undertaking that it will acquiesce in the results of a 
Russian conquest of Turkey. Even Germany might 
possibly find it necessary to protect Austria against the 
consequences of a rupture with Russia. If the Emperor 
ALEXANDER, knowing the best and the worst of the position, 
persists in negotiation, it seems natural to suppose that, in 
spite of warlike demonstrations, he still hopes for the 
maintenance of peace. If the inference is confirmed by 
the result, the probability that war may be not only post- 
sees but finally averted, ought not to be overlooked by the 

nglish Government. After the Moscow speech it seemed 
that a rupture with Turkéy was inevitable, except on con- 
ditions which were negatived by the subsequent failure of 
the Conference. It is improbable that at any future time 
there will be a more favourable opportunity for war, or 
stronger reasons of political consistency for undertaking 
the enterprise. The Bulgarian atrocities by which the 
Turks relieved England from the duties prescribed b 
traditional policy will be less freshly remembered, and will 
have less eflect on the national feeling, after an interval of 
some years. The military resources of Turkey, such as 
they are, will not be diminished by delay, and it is barely 
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possible that the evils of Turkish administration may be 
partially mitigated. In short, the reasons for peace are 
chronic and permanent; and if they now prevail, they may 
be expected to exercise the same influence hereafter. It 
will therefore be prudent to go as far as possible in con- 
ciliation, though there is a limit which cannot safely be 
passed. It is now alleged that General Icnavierr in his 
last proposals recognizes the unwillingness of the Govern- 
ments either to enter into any contingent engagement for 
the coercion of Turkey or to admit the right of Russia 
to interfere. If more moderate proposals are advanced, 
it may be well to meet them half way. 

Even if Russia is induced to abandon the design of a 
war of conquest, it is true that the result of prolonged 
negotiations will not be wholly satisfactory. Nothing has 
been done for the benefit of the oppressed subjects of the 
Porte; and the Bulgarian massacres are unavenged. It 
cannot even be said that the Turkish Government affords 
any encouragement to those who might be willing to 
become its supporters or apologists. In a circular which 
was lately published the Granp Vizier announced some 
reforms of little interest, and he added that an amnesty 
had been granted to offenders in the district of Philippopolis. 
It may be conjectured that the clemency of the SuLtTan 
applies to those who were supposed to have taken part in 
the insurrection ; but there can be little doubt that it prac- 
tically includes the criminals whose punishment was long 
since formally demanded by Lord Derry. It may or may 
not be true that arms have lately been distributed among 
the Mahometans of Bosnia on the pretext of an appre- 
hended invasion on the part of Austria, but with the 
probable consequence of exposing the Christians to 
turther oppression. The Constitution and the Parlia- 
inent have never deserved serious notice; and the whole 
machinery will in .all probability soon be laid aside. It 
is not known whether the establishment of a police 
force including Christians as wejl as Mahometans has 
been seriously undertaken. What the people of Bosnia 
«nd Bulgaria require is not Parliamentary representation, 
but systematic and efficient protection for life and property. 
At the best the state and prospects of the population are 
lamentable ; and the only consolation of English statesmen 
is that they are not responsible for the internal government 
of Turkey. There could be no means of acting on the 
Porte except by hope or fear; and since the autumn agi- 
tation deprived the English Ampassapor of all influence at 
Constantinople, it was impossible to obtain concessions in 
favour of the Christians except by the menace of force. 
The advocates of coercion to be exercised in concert 
with Russia are justified in contending that the measures 
which they recommend would be more effective than passive 
and neutral disapprobation. It is for the sake of England 
and not of Turkey, and in accordance with settled prin- 
ciples, that more cautious politicians deprecate a crusade. 
At the present time there is no reason to believe that Par- 
liament or the country would allow the Government to 
adopt a more warlike and ambitious policy. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE FAMINE, 


yee Indian Budget has been anticipated by the pub- 
lished estimates of the cost of the famine in the 
Deccan. A large deficit makes it impossible to reduce 
taxation, and in India the limit beyond which it is impos- 
sible to impose new taxes seems to have been already 
reached. The years 1876-77 and 1877-8 show an estimated 
expenditure which exceeds the estimated revenue by more 
than nine millions. A third of this sum was raised last 
year, and the remainder is to be raised during the present 
year by two separate loans, one issued in India, 
the other recommended to the care of the Secretary 
of State in England. By way of relief from this 
dull uniformity of borrowing, Sir Joun Srracuey 
indulges in a little speculation as to what he will 
do with a surplus when he gets it. The Govern- 
ment of India, he says, has under consideration the abo- 
lition of inland Customs lines, and the abolition of the 
sugar duties. The salt duty cannot altogether be dis- 

ledge with ; Ly if possible, it will be reduced. The 
P to repeal the import duty on cotton goods must be 
redeemed before any pats fiscal relief can be given; but 
for this year the order of these changes need not be con- 
sidered, for it is impossible to concede any one of them. 
The intimations that have lately been given of coming 


measures of financial decentralization are fulfilled in 
Sir Jonny Srracuey’s proposals. The provincial system 
is to be largely extended, and all famine charges 
are in future to be charged to ordinary expendi- 
ture, and be provided for from the revenue. As this is 
apparently put forward as a measnre of relicf to some one, 
it is plain that the revenue mentioned must be the provin- 
cial revenue. Otherwise the change would be of doubtful 
benefit to the Indian taxpayer. Special measures, Sir 
Joun Srracuey says, are being considered to meet the 
famine charges. The prospect of meeting them by any 
measure other than borrowing is more remote, we fear, 
than this phrase might seem to imply. Something like a 
law of recurrence has lately been established as regards 
the droughts of Southern India, and unless irrigation can 
make the crops independent of rain, drought when prolonged 
beyond a certain time is inevitably followed by famine. 


The impolicy of that general introduction to the princi- 
ples of poor relief which the Government of India prefixed 
to its orders about the famine some weeks ago has been 
proved by the comments of native critics, and by a virtual 
retractation on the part of the Government. The natives 
of the Bombay Presidency assert, as it was obvious they 
would assert, that they “‘ have a right to the same liberal 
“treatment and the same assurance of support that the 
‘** more favoured Eastern provinces received when suffering 
“from a similar calamity three years ago”’; and they 
express their conviction “that the change of policy 
“of the higher authorities will not meet with coun- 
“tenance from the Parliament and the public of 
“ England.” It is not the particular measures adopted 
that have provoked these comments, though some 
of them seem open to question. Particular measures in 
one presidency cannot be clesely compared with particular 
measures in another presidency. The circumstances are 
necessarily so different that what is really the result of a 
change of policy may easily be mistaken for a mere change 
in the application of the same policy, and so escape notice 
altogether. But the Government of India began by calling 
attention to their change of policy. See, they said, how 
different our behaviour in Bombay and Madras is from 
our behaviour in Bengal. It is certainly not desirable that 
the natives should be set upon comparing the measure 
dealt out to one presidency with the measure dealt out to 
another, or tempted to prosecute what is morally an appeal 
from the Government of India to the Parliament and 
people of England. Apparently the Government of India 
have seen their mistake; but not, unfortunately, until it 
was too late to prevent it from having its natural ill conse- 
quences. Their instructions to Sir Ricuarp had 
contained a statement that, “even for an object of such 
“ paramount importance as the preservation of life, it is 
‘* obvious that there are limits imposed on us by the nature 
“ of the facts with which we have to deal.” Upon this 
the Bombay Government, with much point, though with 
questionable taste, made the ironical comment that “ the 
“letter in question does not lay down any general prin- 
“ ciples by which the district officers should be guided in 
“ refusing theaid needed to preserve life.” The Government 
of India replied in effect that they ought not to be held 
to the strict letter of a truism. They are determined “ that 
“ human life shall be saved at any cost, and at any effort”; 
and that “no man, woman, or child, shall die of starvation.”’ 
There are ‘“‘no general principles by which the district 
“ officers should be guided in refusing the aid necessary to 
“ preserve life,” because there are no such circumstances 
in which such aid can be refused. Why, then, it will 
naturally be asked, did the Government of India think it 
necessary to say, in the first instance, that human life can- 
not be saved if it involves the necessity of an expenditure 
beyond the power of the country to bear? Only it seems 
to guard themselves against the danger of a possible 
reductio ad absurdum. They were not really afraid of 
being placed in the dilemma of either allowing people 
to die of starvation or incurring an expenditure which 
might ultimately bring rain upon the country. No 
such dilemma exists in the present case, and as “the 
“ history of past famines shows that the duty of preventing 
“ loss of life and extreme suffering can be efficiently dis- 
“ charged without incurring charges disastrously heavy,” 
no such dilemma need be apprehended in the future. The 
Government of India might have employed their time 
better than in writing essays upon the limits to the duty 
of saving life which might be imposed upon them if the 
facts with which they have to deal were different from 
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what they are, or, judging from the past history of India, 
are ever likely to be. If the taste in speculation upon 
imaginary action under imaginary circumstances is irre- 
sistible, it would be well to indulge it in some less public 
manner. 

If the Government of India had not rushed into a state- 
ment of general principles which has the double defect of 
being self-evident if it is interpreted strictly, and in- 
appropriate if, as was almost certain to be the case, it is 
interpreted. loosely, the difference between the manner 
in which they propose to deal with the famine in the 
Deccan and the manner in which they dealt with the 
famine in Bengal would have seemed what it really is— 
a difference of detail. In both cases the Government 
meant to save life; only in the present case they mean 
to save it as cheaply as they can, while in the earlier 
ease they set to work without much thought of how 
the money was going. There is no reversal of their 
former policy; but there is very properly to be a 
co deal more caution in applying it. Sir Ricwarp 

EMPLE has accordingly been making experiments in the 
direction of reducing the wages given at the relief works. 
At the beginning each man received two annas a day, 
women and children receiving proportionately less. Sir 
RicuarD TempLe has reduced the man’s wages to one and 
a half anna, with a corresponding reduction for women 
and children. Where a million and a quarter of labourers 
have to be supported a saving of 25 per cent. is of 
course @ very important object; and to the objection that 
one anda half anna a day will not purchase sufficient 
food, Sir Ricnarp Tempe replies that at present prices 
it will purchase one pound of grain, and still leave a margin 
for vegetables and condiments, and that, though this 
is not a large ration, experience has shown that it will 
sustain life. It would not be difficult to suggest considera- 
tions which make it doubtful whether a pittance which 
will just sustain life under the conditions of ordinary 
poverty will equally sustain it under the exceptionally 
depressing conditions of universal famine. Still disagree- 
able as it is to have to make such an experiment, if the 
opinion of medical experts is that a pound of grain is a 
sufficient day’s ration, the experiment ought undoubtedly 
to be made. It is unnecessary to add that it ought also 
to be carefully watched. But if a pound of grain 
is barely sufficient to sustain life for a day, we fail 
to see how no grain at all can be sufficient to sus- 


' tain life for a Sunday. This, however, appears to be 


the opinion of the Indian authorities. There are six 
days, they argue, on which men ought to work, and from 
that they deduce that there are no more than six 
days on which men ought to eat. Labour is suspended 
on the Sunday, and the daily wage is suspended with 
it. When two annas were given daily there was a margin 
which might be saved to buy additional food on the 
Saturday. But as one and a half anna is admitted to 
be only sufficient to buy one pound of grain, and the 
margin is swallowed up by the necessary vegetables and 
condiments, we fail to see where the Sunday’s supply is 
supposed to come from. 


COUNTY BOARDS. 


ys Ministers could scarcely be blamed for accepting 
Mr. Reap’s Resolution in favour of County Boards, 
even if it was not altogether palatable to themselves or their 
followers; but the previous issue of a Treasury Circular 
announcing the certainty of a division gave to a prudent 
act of moderation the character of a humiliating defeat. 
Almost every instance of bad fortune which has happened 
to the Government has been the direct result of awkward- 
ness and want of foresight. Those who make it their 
business to watch and consult the temper of the House of 
Commons ought to have understood that many county 
members would feel themselves compelled to vote for a 
motion which was certain to be popular with their con- 
stituents. For many years past it has been evident that 
the transfer of the control of county finance from Justices 
to elected Boards was inevitable, although the time of the 
change might remain in doubt. For purposes of popular 
legislation it is not enough that an institution is 
harmless or useful, if it fails to commend itself by 

lausible reasons to the judgment of the constituencies. 
t is now admitted by all parties that the financial 
administration of the Quarter Sessions has been regular, 


judicious, and thrifty ; but the magistrates only represent 
the ratepayers constructively and indirectly. The great 
landowners who are seriously interested in local taxation 
are not the most regular attendants at Sessions. Those 
who really conduct the business are ratepayers only to a 
moderate amount; and it is possible that they may not 
always agree in opinion with their unrepresented neigh- 
bours. Mr. Reap indeed fell into the unwonted error of 
rhetorical exaggeration when he described an imaginary 
Turk as taunting an Englishman with the absence of local 
representative institutions in his own country. Justices of 
the Peace, though they receive their formal commission 
from the Crown, are really appointed by the chief dig- 
nitary in the county, who himself owes his appointment 
to local importance. Except where an incapable or factious 
Lord-Lieutenant distributes the patronage, every landowner 
of a certain rank can practically claim to be included in 
the Commission. The institution, though essentially aris- 
tocratic, has no illiberal or exclusive character; and, once 
appointed, the magistrate is independent both of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Crown. 

Mr. Reap displayed good sense and good feeling in 
repudiating any sympathy with those who have on former 
occasions attacked the administration of county finance by 
the Justices. His arguments for the establishment of 
County Boards are founded on the growing importance of 
local administration, and especially on the responsible 
functions which have within a few years been imposed on 
Boards of Guardians. It appears that the expenditure 
over which the magistrates have a discretionary control 
amounts only to about a million a year. The remainder of 
the outlay which purports to be made under their autho- 
rity is regulated by law. It evidently matters little whether 
the interest on a local debt is paid by order of Quarter Ses- 
sions or with the formal sanction of any other authority. The 
County Boards, if they are established, will follow the practice 
of the Quarter Sessions, unless, indeed, they deem themselves 
entitled to deal more liberally with the property of rate- 
payers who will be their constituents. It is admitted that 
in the first instance they will have comparatively little to 
do; but Mr. Reap reasonably anticipates that Parliament 
will soon provide them with ample employment. The 
County Board would be a better road authority than the 
present administrators of highway districts, and it would 
probably be entrusted with a control of the rural sanitary 
administration, which in the great majority of cases is 
now utterly inefficient. There is no reason why the attri- 
butes of a County Board should differ greatly from those 
of a District Local Board, if indeed a Town Council would 
not afford a more suitable model. In course of time the 
School Boards will probably be merged in the local 
governing bodies both in town and country ; but it will be 
desirable that Boards of Guardians should retain the 
administration of the Poor-law. The constitution of the 
Boards will probably depend on the leaning of the party 
which may be in office when the proposed system is intro- 
duced. Mr. Reap proposes that the selection should be 
made in certain proportions by the Quarter Sessions and 
the Boards of Guardians, and that magistrates should, in 
addition to their official share in the constitution of the 
Boards, be qualified for election. Mr. Fawcett, in consist- 
ency with his strong democratic opinions, insists on the 
direct election of members by the ratepayers. Indirect 
election would provide a certain security for personal com- 
petency; and it is extremely desirable that local adminis- 
tration should be independent of party predilection. Few 
counties would perhaps exhibit the offensive narrowness of 
the borough of Birmingham, where the minority, including 
some of the most highly qualified members of the commu- 
nity, is spitefully excluded from municipal employment ; 
but the Guardians are more likely than the ratepayers to 
disregard party distinctions. 

The language of the Ministers, who had at the last 
moment submitted to the necessity of accepting the 
Resolution, was naturally confused and ambiguous. Mr. 
Sciarer-Boorn was anxious to explain that an elected 
County Board would be the result and complement of his 
own measures for the reform of local administration ; but he 
left it in doubt whether he cordially approved of a motion 
which he must a few hours before have been prepared to 
resist. Mr. Warp Hunr gave more active support to a 

rinciple which he had, it seems, formerly attempted to 
introduce by proposing that Assessment Committees should 
be permanent. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore recurred to frag- 
mentary criticism and cold eulegy of a scheme which it 
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would have been better to accept on its merits. It was 
difficult to assume a favourable attitude, when it was 
known that only the day before the Secrerary of the 
TREASURY must have received from the Leader of the House 
instructions to summon the party for a certain division. 
The Opposition speakers, with the exception of Lord 
GTON, were generous enough to pass lightly over the 
inconsistency of the Government. Nothing could be more 
insufficient than the excuse that Mr. Reap’s motion had 
me innocuous through the undeniable moderation of his 
h. A Resolution placed onthe records of the House, like 
any other document, explains itself without reference to the 
language of the mover or to the arguments which may have 
been used on either side. There was not the least reason 
to suppose that Mr. Reap, himself a supporter of the 
vernment, would make an inflammatory speech. It 
cannot be doubted that the Ministerial change of policy 
was caused by a calculation of probable votes, and not by 
Mr. Reap’s explanation of his motion. It is strange that 
the necessary inquiries were not made before the Circular 
was issued. 


If the Government is well advised, it will give full effect 
in the next Session to the elective principle which it has 
now formally approved. Mr. GoscHen may probably have 
been sincere in his assurance that the Opposition was not 
more revolutionary in its aspirations than Mr. Reap him- 
self; but it would now be possible both to introduce the 
official element by giving the Quarter Sessions a share in 
the constitution of the Board, and to vest the right of 
electing the other members in the Board of Guardians. 
After the next general election there may perhaps be 
a majority in the House of Commons of advanced Liberals 
who will agree rather with Mr. Fawcerr than with 
Mr. Reap. In some respects the proposed change will 
probably be beneficial as well as harmless. Mr. Reap, 
departing from the analogy of municipal administration in 
towns, proposes to reserve to the Justices the control of 
the police; and there is no reason why Justices should 
cling to the jurisdiction over lunatics which they exercise 
through committees. Itis probable that many of them 
share the dislike to change which was vigorously expressed 
by Sir Watrer Bartrexor, especially as they have not yet 
recovered from the blow which was inflicted on them 
by Mr. Cross in his Prisons Bill; but, on the whole, 
country gentlemen are not an unreasonable class. They 
may easily satisfy themselves that the reversal of the 
policy of the Government was mainly caused by uncer- 
tainty whether the united party would oppose a popular 
and plausible measure. The most experienced of their 
number are accustomed to act with elected members on 
Boards of Guardians and Assessment Committees. In 
South Wales the County Roads Boards have for thirty years 
resembled in their constitution the County Boards which 
Mr. Reap proposes to establish. The alarm which one 
member professed lest the new Boards should give facilities 
for long speeches scarcely deserves serious consideration. 
Having once acquiesced in the policy of the measure, the 
a can only gain by a careful elaboration of 

tails. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NAVY. 


'HE First Lor» of the Apmiratty, in introducing his 
estimates on Monday, claimed credit for a saving of 
300,000/. as compared with the expenditure of the previous 
year; but this, it should be observed, is due simply to the 
Navy votes of last Session having been larger than usual, on 
account of, as Mr. Warp Hunt described it, “‘ some excep- 
“‘ tional demands, which were very liberally responded to.” 
The supposed economy is, therefore, not an actual saving, 
but only a return to the average cost of the navy in an 
ordinary way. There is to be a fair amount of shipbuild- 
ing, including an experimental torpedo-ram; and the pay 
and position of the engineering branches of the service are 
to be improved, which will be a good thing in its way, though 
it may be feared that the expectation that there will imme- 
diately be arush of the sons of noblemen and gentlemen into 
the stoke-holes is somewhat sanguine. It does not appear, 
however, that otherwise any special effort is to be made 
beyond the customary routine. It is satisfactory to be 
assured that our navy is still, in spite of sad short- 
comings, comparatively stronger than any other; but if 
it is true, as is asserted by a competent witness, that at 
the present moment, ont of twenty-five broadside iron- 


clads, only thirteen, with three or four turret-ships, are 
perfectly efficient, and that the remainder require consider- 
able repairs, this can hardly be regarded as an adequate 
provision for acountry which has such duties as our own,and 
to which the wide command of the seas is of vital import- 
ance. On one point, however, Mr. Warp Hunt was able 
to justify kis department. The Admiralty, as he said, can 
deal only with the state of knowledge at the moment, and 
if ships were always to be built in a fixed style, new 
improvements could not be taken advantage of. In point 
of fact, however, where the Admiralty chiefly fails is not 
so much in invention and design as in thorough super- 
vision of the work done and in efficient discipline. The 
ships may be well planned, but they are too often loosely 


constructed, or come to grief through neglect or blundering 
as to details. 

| Onthis point some instructive illustrations were given 
‘in Monday’s debate, and especially by the line of ar- 
_gument adopted by the First Lorp. One of the questions 
which were raised turned on a motion of Mr. P. Taytor’s 
for detailed information with regard to crime and punish- 
ment in the navy. Mr. Warp Hunt seemed to think that such 
a course would inevitably paralyse commanding officers 
and ruin the service. ‘‘ The experience of the Admiralty,” 
he said, “ was that these costly returns did not produce a 
** good effect. Instead of being found advantageous, they 
“ put such a pressure on commanders of ships that some 
“ of them shrank from doing their duty.” And then he 
gave an instance in which “ there were many cases of theft 
** on board a particular ship, and none at all on another” ; 
and asked, “‘ But was the commanding officer responsible 
“for this? Was it not clear that there were more 
“‘ thieves on one ship than on the other?” That was all. 
The question, however, obviously is, how it happens that 
there are many thieves in one ship and none in another ; 
and, though it does not necessarily follow that the fault 
lies altogether with the captain of the larcenous crew, it is 
not an unreasonable inference that, if a ship is thus in- 
fested by thieves, there must be something wrong in its dis- 
cipline, just as it might be assumed that a raid of rats or 
an outbreak of disease would be due to neglect or ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the authorities. Mr. Hunr farther 
inquired—“ Ought an officer on that account to be 
“ gibbeted by a detailed return, and have his capability as 
“ an officer called in question by the House of Commons ? ” 
It certainly ought not to be taken for granted offhand that 
the commander is to blame; but it is clearly a matter which 
demands inquiry, and a member of the House of Commons 
has a good right to ask for an explanation. 


Another question was as to the boilers of the 
navy, which are understood to be in a very bad way. 
Three years ago a Departmental Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the subject, and the First Lorp says that 
* no exertion of his has been spared to extract the report, 
*‘ short of personal violence”; yet even now it is not forth- 
coming, and there is no knowing whether another three 
years will not pass before it appears. This seems to sug- 
gest either that the First Lorp lacks force for his work, 
or that the departmental system is “impracticable,” like 
the North Pole. At the same time the First Lorp hinted 
that, even if he did some day find out about the general 
rottenness of the boilers, “ he did not think it would 
“be altogether advantageous to disclose for the benefit 
“of the world at large the exact position of the boilers 
“of every vessel in the British navy.” There could 
hardly be a more striking example of the ostrich-like 
stupidity of the Admiralty than in its imagining that 
the world is, or can be, kept in the dark about such 
notorious matters. The appointment of the Committee 
three years ago proclaimed to the world the helpless and 
distracted state of mind of the English Admiralty on the 
subject of boilers; and besides, foreign Governments have 
abundant facilities, which they take care to use, for obtain- 
ing information as to the condition of the English fleet. 
Foreign officials are allowed to run through the dockyards 
as they like, and peer into everything (though Englishmen 
can only get to see them by special favour), and have 
probably already obtained the particulars of the new 
torpedo-ram as to which the Admiralty affects to be pro- 
foundly secretive. It is apparently only the English public 
which it is thought necessary to hoodwink; and this 
policy of screening, hushing up, and making believe 
that everything, thanks to the cherub aloft, is all right, 
when much is seriously and fatally wrong, is that which 
has been systematically pursued by Mr. Warp Hunt. It 
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was once suggested in acase where a man who was already | Moreover, he invented a theory that frozen lime-juice 


married wanted to take another wife thas Mr. GLADSTONE 


was “impracticable,” because it could not be melted; 


should be called in to explain away the obstacle; and the | but it appears that it can be melted by the easy plan of 


First Lorp seems to have also great faith in his own dex- 
terity in getting rid of hard facts. Unfortunately, the facts 
remain in spite of empty asseverations. In the inquiry as 
to the collision in which the Vanguard was sunk, various 
important features of the case, such as the series of 
jollifications which ang ce the disaster in the fog, 
the blundering of the Admiral and other officers who 
were exculpated, and the cutting of holes below the water- 
line for ventilation, were not allowed to be gone into. 
It was the same with the Thuwnderer inquest; and an 
attempt was also made to hide the truth about the irruption 
of water into the Iron Duke. Last week the FirstLorp had 
actually the hardihood to argue that the every-day break- 
downs of machinery in the navy were so many proof. of 
the wonderful efficiency of the administration, because 
they were generally found out after they had happened, and 
when the vessels had become helpless. Instead of putting 
ships to a severe and thorough test beforehand, the 
Admiralty, as Captain WappincTon innocently con- 
fessed, places implicit confidence in the contractors. 
Then, when accidents occur, it devotes itself to ex- 
onerating the culprits and disguising or concealing the 
facts. This is a very serious question, and ought to be 
gone into searchingly; but Mr. Goscnen, and other 
Opposition members who have been in office, are strangely 
passive, perhaps because “ corbies do not peck at corbies’ 
“ een.” 


The First Lorp had yet another opportunity of proving, in 
his own way, the efficiency of the navy, and the sagacity 
and good judgment of the Board of Admiralty. It will be 
remembered that, on the hasty and dogmatic assertion of 
Captain Nares that the North Pole was impracticable, the 
Admiralty at once resolved to proclaim that the expedition 


had been a glorious success, and to shower honours and | 


promotion on those who had taken part in it. Captain 
Nargs and his friends have had their reward, and now the 
truth is coming out. Nothing of course can disturb Mr. 
Hunt’s cheerfulness and self-complacency; he was gay 
about the Vanguard, and he seems to think Captain Nargs’s 
fiasco another good joke. He is obliged, however, to admit 
that “great advantages of a scientific nature would no 
‘doubt have been obtained had the North Pole been 
‘“‘ reached, and it would have been a great triumph for the 
“ country ; but unfortunately the Expedition broke down” 
—after the prevailing fashion in the navy—‘ by reason of 
“ an outbreak of scurvy.” But of course he cannot allow 
that, because the Expedition was thus hopelessly crippled 
in what was almost the very beginning of its work, by the 
culpable mismanagement of the commander, this prevented 
it from reaching the Pole. Oh dear, no! The reason 
why it did not do so was simply because “ it was im- 
“ possible, from the obstacles which they had to en- 
“counter, and the shortness of the time.” This is 
certainly a very pretty way of admitting that the ex- 
pected triumph proved to be a humiliating defeat. 
The obstacles encountered were, with the exception of 
the scurvy, which was due to the Captain’s ignorance 
and perversity, only just what were to be expected; 
and if the time was short, it was because it was wasted 
in dawdling and idle excursions. The sailing orders 
set forth distinctly that “a sledging attempt to reach 
“the Pole” was to be “the main feature of the 
“ voyage,” and that “detailed surveys were unneces- 
“sary.” Captain Nares, however, chose to disregard 
his positive instructions in this respect, as also in regard 
to lime-juice; and, having been sent out to stop three 
seasons, hurried home at the end of the first, and left 
his task unfinished. The Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into this affair has apparently 
been for some time in the hands of the Admiralty, but 
it is still kept back by the authorities. It is known, how- 
ever, that the substance of it is that the scurvy was due to 
the omission of lime-juice from the rations of the sledge 
parties ; that the ships were amply provided with suitable 
provisions of good quality; and that Sir G. Nargs had not 
sufficient reason for departing from the instructions con- 
tained in the memorandum of the Director of the Medical 
Department of the Navy as to supplying the sledge parties 
with lime-juice. In fact, Captain Narzs not only vio- 
lated his specific instructions on almost every point of 


importance, but also treated with contempt the opinion | 
as to lime-juice given to him at the time by Dr. Couay, 


+ putting the bottle in the sleeping bag between the legs at 
night. And this is why Captain Nares is now Sir Groraz, 
and has received from the Admiralty a formal expression 
of its “ warm approval of the conduct of all engaged in 
“ this important service.” 

Within the last few days Mr. Hunr has also had the 
satisfaction of receiving some more conclusive evidence of 
the perfection of naval administration in the following 
telegrams, which we find in the Daily News :— 

“Malta, March 10.—Her Majesty’s steam corvette 
“ Thetis, from India, vid the Saez Canal, has been reported 
“two hundred miles south-east of Malta with her machinery 
“ disabled and short of provisions. Her Majesty’s ironclad 
‘“* Sultan, accompanied by a steam tug, has just left in 
“ search of her. Malta, March 13.—The Sultan returned 
“ here to-day, and the steam tug escorting her yesterday, 
‘“‘ from an unsuccessful search after her Majesty’s steam 
“ corvette Thetis.” 


AMERICA. 


HE almost unanimous confirmation of the PresipEnt’s 
nominations to the Cabinet will encourage the hopes of 
the soundest portion of American society. In no other 
country is political dishonesty so cynically exhibited; but 
the vigorous reaction which is from time to time provoked 
redeems the people of the United States from the charge 
of permanent moral deterioration. The most impudent 
frauds which have ever been perpetrated in a civilized 
community were those of Tweep and Sweeny and their 
accomplices in the city of New York a few years ago. The 
public funds were plundered with the knowledge and 
approval of the multitude, and with the almost humorous 
connivance of the respectable classes who were the victims 
of spoliation. The extravagance of the abuses which were 
committed at last provoked general indignation; and it 
appeared that the culprits and their Irish rabble were after 
all in the minority. A creditable administration of the 
city was in a short time established ; and, if there has since 
been a relapse, the exploits of Tweep are not likely to be 
emulated by his successor. In national affairs the Presi- 
dency of General Granr bas been conspicuous for the scandals 
which have occurred in Congress, in the Cabinet, and 
among the immediate friends and followers of the 
Presipent. Much of the malversation which has been 
practised may be attributed to the custom of making 
official employment the reward for electoral and political 
activity. The remedy of substituting a permanent Civil 
Service has been frequently proposed; but hitherto all 
projects of the kind have been defeated by the dominant 
party in the Senate with the aid of the President, who 
after a struggle had submitted to the ascendency of the 
Republican managers. There was reason to fear that the 
vicious system which prevailed would extend into another 
Presidential incumbency. Like many of his predecessors, 
Mr. Hayzs enjoyed only a local reputation; and the manly 
and judicious address in which he accepted the nomination 
might have been explained by a desire to obtain the votes 
of those who were favourable to reform. The nomination 
of Mr. Hayes, indeed, was a protest against such rivals as 
Mr. Conxtina and Mr. Brarine; but the conduct of the 
canvass was entrusted to Mr. CHANDLER, and the Brarygs, 
the Morrons, and the Camerons seemed once more to 
have been recognized as the representatives of the Re- 
publican party. 
lt seems probable that Mr. Hayes took no part in the 
selection of his officious supporters. He must certainly 
have disapproved of their etforts to excite popular preju- 
dice against the white inhabitants of the South ; but candi- 
dates for the Presidency have often abstained from taking 
any share in the struggle, though Mr. Tiupen organized 
_and directed the Democratic party. Mr. Hayes may or 
| may not feel personal gratitude to the managers who have 
| been the principal authors of his success; but he is not 
| inclined to reward them for their services at the expense of 
| the nation. With the exception of Mr. SuHerman, not a 
single member of the governing section of the Senate has 
been admitted to the Cabinet; and the efforts which were 
made to procure the continuance of Mr. DonaLp CamERoN 
in the War Office have proved unavailing. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Suerman to the Treasury was question- 
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able, because he had formerly tampered with doctrines 
of repudiation. Mr. Evarrs, whatever may be his diplomatic 
qualities, is a sound lawyer of unblemished character, 
Mr. Scuurz had given deep offence to the faction which 
directed the Republican policy by his earnest endeavours 
to reform the Civil Service. te is a remarkable proof of 
his ability that, having emigrated from Germany in mature 
years, he has become one of the first orators in the United 
States. Of Mr. Key little is known, except that he was 
formerly a Democratic Senator for a Southern State, so 
that his appointment is probably intended as a commence- 


ment of a wise policy of conciliation. Mr. Scnurz takes 
charge of the Department of the Interior, which in one of 
its subdivisions has been tainted by notorious frauds. | 
Indian affairs are managed by the Secretary of the Interior; | 
and the agents of the Government have been repeatedly | 
guilty of embezzlement and of perfidy and cruelty to the 
natives. Up tothe present time Mr. Haves has, in the 
most effective form, expressed his determination to dis- 
charge his duties uprightly and effectively ; and there can | 
be little doubt that in the course of a few days he has | 
acquired the confidence of the country, notwithstanding 
the irritating circumstances of his election, for which he 
was not responsible. 
The Republican managers in the Senate would probably 
have refused to confirm the Presipent’s nominations if 
they had not suddenly found themselves powerless. Some 
of the Senators of their party either sympathized with the 
revolution which had taken place in public opinion, or 
recognized the impossibility of resisting it. The division 
of the party would have thrown the decision into the hands 
of the Democrats, who would only have stultified them- 
themselves by rejecting nominations which were utterly 
unpalatable to their principal opponents. It will be of 
great public advantage if the usurpations which were 
effected by the Senate during the Presidency of Mr. 
ANDREW JOHNSON are permanently revoked. his in- 
augural address Mr. Hares expressed his disapprobation 
of the modern practice by which official patronage is dis- 
tributed among members of Congress of the ruling party. 
The control over the highest appointments which has of 
late years been habitually exercised by the Senate is a still | 
more serious abuse. It is true that under the Constitution 
the Senate has a power of rejection; but before the Civil War 
the Presment was alone practically responsible for his 
chosen advisers. It is “more likely that, having attained 
the summit of personal ambition, the Presipent will make 
appointments with exclusive regard to the public interest 
than that a Senator will be equally disinterested in the 
exercise of his fraction of patronage. Mr. Hares has set a 
good example to his successors by announcing that officials 
of inferior rank will not be disturbed in their places during 
good behaviour. It is true that the — incumbents of 
office are Republicans, and that the Presipent belongs to 
their party ; but Mr. Hayes evidently intends to place on 
record his opinion that the system of rewarding partisans 
by administrative employment ought to be discouraged and 
eventually abandoned. The rule of dividing the spoil 
among the victors was invented by the unscrupulous 
President Jackson, and it was followed by his Democratic 
successors. The Republicans, who have now held power 
for nearly twenty years, have, until the accession of Mr. 
Haves, consulted their own interests not less exclusively. 


The political capacity of the Presipent and his Ministers 
will be immediately tested by the solution which they will 
have to propose for the difficulties created by disputed State 
elections in Louisiana and South Carolina. The refusal of 
the Joint Commission of Congress to inquire into the 
alleged frauds of the Returning Boards affords no prece- 
dent for the decision of the present question. The Com- 
mittee probably acted in conformity with constitutional 
law in recognizing as absolutely final the returns which 
purported to have been prepared by the proper State 
authority ; but the Federal Government has many relations 
_with the States, and it must satisfy itself of the title of 
the authorities with whom it necessarily communicates. 
A Governor of a State has a right to appeal to the Presi- 
dent for military aid, if he is otherwise unable to suppress 
lawless violence; and it is necessary to ascertain 
whether the applicant is really the Governor. General 
Geant on more than one occasion determined disputes 
in favour of the claimant who belonged to his own 
party; and he at least went to the verge of legal in- 
terference. Mr. Hayes, if he has any preference among 


rival pretenders, probably thinks that the nominee of 


the respectable and educated classes is more likely to 
promote the public good than a representative of the 
ignorant population; but the question is not whether 
and Wave Hampton are better Governors than 
Packarp and CHamBERLAIN, but whether in their respective 
States they have been duly elected. If an investigation is 
held, it will almost certainly appear that the Returning 
Boards intentionally disfranchised a sufficient number of 
Democratic voters to have decided the election. The Re- 
publican allegations of bribery and intimidation may perhaps 
be to some extent sustained ; but there is reason to believe 
that the arbitrary exclusion of returns was wider than any 
plausible pretext on which it could have been founded. 
The proofs of impartiality which the Presipent has already 
given will induce the Democrats to listen favourably to 
any compromise which he may suggest, and the Republican 
politicians in the South must be well aware that the former 
leaders of their party no longer control either Congress or 
the Executive Government. For many years the political 
prospects of the United States have not been brighter than 
on the morrow of a crisis which was supposed by alarmists 
to involve a danger of civil war. 


THE ORLEANISTS AND THE REPUBLIC. 


igen election to the vacant life Senatorship is a curious 
commentary on the speech of the Count of Cuamporp, 
Read in the light of that speech the attitude of the 
Legitimists is not destitute of a certain dignity. They are 
persuaded that nothing but a Restoration can give material 
or moral prosperity to France. But they are prepared to 
wait until this conviction becomes the conviction of the 
whole nation, or, at all events, of such a majority of the 
nation as will give the Kine the peaceful possession of his 
dominions. The means on which they rely for making 
this conviction universal is the folly of the Republican 
party. The steady progress of Radical opinions among the 
professed supporters of the existing Government must, 
they think, frighten all well-disposed people, and when 
they turn away in disgust from the Republicans, to whom 
can they look for succour but to Henry V.? The 
Legitimists do not profess to be abreast of the 
stream of contemporary ideas, and they might con- 
ceivably ask this question with no suspicion that 
there is any party in France who woald answer 
it by naming Napoteon IV. But to ignore a party and 
to maintain negotiations with it are incompatible positions ; 
and the Parliamentary action of the Legitimists leaves no 
doubt as to which of the two it is that they have taken 
up. Politicians who profess to be waiting for the right 
feeling of the country to manifest itself in their favour 
ought not to employ the interval in forming a coalition 
with one of their enemies to the injury of another. That 
may be a clever manoeuvre from the point of view that 
the enemy they are attacking is in possession of power, 
and by consequence is more immediately dangerous than 
an enemy which is only a pretender like themselves. But 
even clever manouvring is out of place in a party 
which makes such exalted professions. To wait in 
majestic patience for the triumph which must come 
at the time which Heaven has appointed is a proper 
and natural attitude for the Chief of the as 
of France. To be willing to hurry on the triumph 
by a coalition with a common adversary of the existing 
order of things, who makes no secret of his intention of 
using the alliance for his own purpose, is a natural 
and proper attitude for an attorney who trusts to 
his own ability to get the better of his temporary partner. 
Left to himself, the Count of CuamBorp shows a praise- 
worthy willingness to take the former line. Unfortunately 
a pretender is compromised by the acts of those who claim 
to act on his behalf; and it is the latter line that has been 
taken by the itimist , 

It Legitimiste that are most to 
blame for the result of the senatorial election. They have 
at least the frankness to proclaim that the best Republic 
is, in their eyes, no more tolerable than the worst, and 
that as between the Republic and the Empire the only 
point they care to consider is which is the more imme- 
diately dangerous. They can honestly assure themselves 
that, no matter what may be the issue of their schemes, 
they cannot be worse off than they are now. The 
believer in the divine right of Henry V. to govern 
France cannot condescend to nice distinctions between 
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Empires and Republics. Both imply the rejection of 
the legitimate sovereign; consequently both have in 
the end to be overthrown. But there is no harm, the 
Legitimists argue, in using one of them to do injury to 
the other, and which of the two shall be used for this pur- 
pose is a matter to be determined from time to time as the 
circumstances of the hour seem to demand. No such 
excuse can be pleaded on behalf of the party which calls 
itself constitutional and Conservative. The Right Centre 
do not profess to regard the Republic and the Umpire as 
equally opposed to political orthodoxy. Their preference 
for monarchy rests on the belief that under a constitu- 
tional King there is better security for that reasonable 
liberty which may in theory be had under a Republic, but 
which can never be had either in theory or in practice 
under a democratic Cesarism, They can never, therefore, 
be consistent with themselves in supporting an Imperialist 
candidate either for the Senate or for the Chamber of 
Deputies. They may be violently opposed to a particular 
Republican candidate, or even to a particular Republican 
Government; but on their own showing their opposition 
must, in comparison with their opposition to an Imperial- 
ist, be a matter of detail rather than of principle. 
There may conceivably be cases in which a constitutional 
Conservative would be excused for voting for an Imperialist, 
though, even if the alternative were M. Baropet or M. 
Naquet, and the result of the election were to give a cast- 
ing vote to the party whose candidate came in, abstention 
would be a preferable attitude. But in the present case no 
excuse of the kind was forthcoming. M. ALrrep Anpré, 
the Republican candidate, is a man of known moderation, 
and the effect of his election would have been to strengthen 
the hands of the moderate section of the Republican party 
by preventing the Senate from placing itself in open and 
wanton antagonism to the Chamber of Deputies. Under 
these circumstances, to vote for M. Duruy pr Lome was to 
show in the most unmistakable manner that, in the opinion 
of the Right Centre, the Empire is not only a better alter- 
native than a Radical Republic, but a better alternative 
than a Conservative Republic. 


It is plain that this change of attitude on the part of the 
Right Centre, if it is persevered in, may have a serious 
influence on French politics. Hitherto the Republican 
Government has had to conciliate the Orleanists. 
Open adversaries a Government can sometimes afford 
to neglect, but professed friends cannot safely be dis- 
regarded. A good many things that the Government 
has done, even since the accession to office of the present 
Cabinet, may be put down to a desire not to alienate past 
recall the politicians who prefer M. Duraure to M. Juzzs 
Smoy, and M. Borrer to either. If it comes to be under- 
stood that the Right Centre has definitively allied itself 
with the Legitimist and Bonapartist Right, the Govern- 
ment will be freed from this restraint. It will be of no 
avail for it to assure its impatient followers that, if it 
does what they ask, it will lose votes that will be essential 
to it in the Senate, and support that will be useful to 
it in the country. The Radicals will have their answer 
ready. It is of no use, they will say, to try to conciliate 
men who have proved, by voting for M. Dupuy pe Lime 
against M. Anpré, that they distrust the Republic when it 
is moderate just as much as they distrust it when it is 
extreme. By going on with your present half-and-half 
policy, you will alienate your friends without gaining over 
your enemies. This is a sort of reasoning which can be 
used with great effect when a Government is con- 
sidering whether to accept an amendment moved 
from below the gangway; and though the Chamber of 
Deputies has mo corresponding name for any of its 
benches, there is a section of its members which per- 
fectly answers to those who “—_ that particular posi- 
tion in the House of Commons. It is necessary, however, 
in speculating upon the results of this change of policy 
on the part of the Right Centre, to add the qualification— 
if it be maintained. We have argued on the assump- 
tion that the election of M. Duruy pe Lémez is the 
deliberate act of men who have calculated and ac- 
cepted the consequences. They have weighed the Repub- 
lic —_— the Empire, and ‘me have determined that 
the Empire is to be preferred. It is possible, however, 
that to reason in this way is to do more than justice to 
the logic and consistency of the politicians whose acts 
are in question. Frenchmen are usually supposed to be 
more logical than other people, and if logic is imported 
into the controversy, there can be no escape from the con- 


clusion that a Chamber which prefers an Imperialist toa 
Conservative Republican would prefer the Empire to any 
imaginable form of Republic. It is fair, however, to re- 
member that even Frenchmen do not always hold by their 
premisses when it comes to drawing practical conclusions 
from them, and the Right Centre may perhaps falterif 
ever they have to make a decisive choice between 
things as they are and things as the Bonapartists would 
like them to be. Political decisions are not always arrived 
at from the motives to which it seems natural to attribute 
them, and a vote which looks like a deliberate preference 
of the Empire over the Republic may possibly have been 
prompted by a wish to reject a particular clause or to carry 
a particular amendment in the Budget. Just as there are 
men in this country who judge a Minister, not so much 
his general policy as by the theological colour of his Chu 
appointments, so there may be men in France whose first 
inquiry about a candidate Se a life Senatorship is whether 
he is prepared to increase the salaries of the clergy. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S RESOLUTION. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN moved his Resolution in favour 
of permitting Town Councils to purchase compul- 
sorily the existing interests in the liquor traflic, iu a speech 
of great temper and ability. In more sanguine and enthn- 
siastic times it might have had a fair chance of being 
carried. The arguments urged on its behalf are at least 
plausible, and they have the advantage over those used on 
the other side of being more precise and definite. It may 
seem at first sight difficult to give a conclusive answer to the 
question, Why do you refuse a trial to the experiment ? 
The grounds of objection are of that kind which the sup- 
porters of the proposal put aside as a mere expression of 
vague dislike of novelty, and of the unknown risks which 
necessarily attend novelty. Mr. CHaMBERLAIN represents a 
borough in which the municipality is unusually enterprising, 
organized, and enthusiastic; but, as he cannot very w 
ask that permission to adopt the Gothenburg system shall 
be extended to Birmingham alone, his resolution neces- 
sarily extended to the Town Councils of all boroughs 
included in the Municipal Councils Act. It seems likely 
that, if many of these bodies availed themselves of their 
new power—and in face of an agitation so organized 
and so aggressive as the agitation against the liquor 
traffic, it would not be long before a good number would 
avail themselves of it—the effect of buying up existing 
interests in the liquor trade might be to abolish the traffic 
altogether. Mr. Cuamser.ain’s Resolution points, in faet, 
to the permissive system, with the limitation that it can 
only be adopted in boroughs, and must be administered by 
the representatives of the ratepayers, and not by the rate- 
payers themselves. Itis possible that in Birmingham there 
might be no attempt to suppress the traffic altogether. The 
author of the Resolution is himself probably auxious to 
abolish drunkenness without interfering with drinking; 
and the typical character of the experiment as carried on 
in Birmingham would be asort of guarantee that it would be 
carried on, at least at the outset, with some degree of judg- 
ment and caution. But this moderation, if displayed by the 
Birmingham Town Council, would stimulate the advocates 
of suppression to seek some other field on which to exhibit 
the superior advantages of total prohibition. The fact that 
compensation would have to be paid before a Town Council 
could take the liquor traffic into its own hands wonld be 
likely to bring this about. Unfortanately, the advocates of 
prohibition are ordinarily very much more enthusiastic than 
the advocates of what are called half-measures. and it would 
need a good deal of enthusiasm to induce the ratepayers to 
support a Town Council which proposed to put a new and 
heavy burden upon the rates. Where sufficient enthusiasm 
did exist it would in most cases prefer prohibition to ‘ 
lation ; and it would thus be found by degrees that Parka. 
ment had passed a Permissive Bill without knowing it. 

It may be said that this objection would be met by the 
omission of four words from Mr. CHaMBEsLain’s Resolution. 
He proposes that Town Councils, after buying the existing 
interests, shall have power, “if they see fit, to carry on the 
“trade for the convenience of the inhabitants.” Leave 
out the words “if they see fit,” and the Town Councils 
will be bound to carry on the trade for the couvenience of 
the inhabitants. It would not be an easy matter to frame 
an indictment against a Town Council for not consulting the 
convenience of the inhabitants in this particular respect, 
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and unless the spirit of the words “if they see fit” 
were to govern the Resolution after the words themselves 
had disappeared, it would be necessary to give some other 
authority the power of deciding when the convenience of 
the inhabitants had been sufficiently consulted. In this 
way we should get back to the old notion of a public-house 
for so many people, with the additional inconvenience 
that the Town Council would be compelled to keep public- 
houses open which might not be paying, or which, from 


some cause or other, it might hold to be specially mis- 

chievous, in order to satisfy some arbitrary standard. The 
concession “ if they see fit” must be accepted, there-_ 
fore, as a necessary element of Mr. CuamsBerzain’s Re- 

solution. It is impossible to give Town Councils the | 
right to pronounce that the existing liquor traffic is mis- | 
chievous, and to withhold from them the further power | 
of ee whether there shall be any liquor traffic | 
at all. 


Viewed in the light of a Permissive Bill applied only to 
towns and adopted at the discretion of the Town Council, — 
Mr. Cuampertat’s Resolution is open to the objections | 
common to all Permissive Bills, and to some which are | 
peculiar to itself. There is no need now to say anything | 
about the former class of objections; but, as regards the | 
latter, it may be well to point out what a tremendous source 
of discord the adoption of the Resolution, or rather the 
passing of a Bill founded on the Resolution, would in- | 
troduce into every borough. Under the Permissive | 
Bill as conceived by Sir Witrrip Lawson, the rate- 
payers would meet for the special purpose of adopting, 
or not adopting, their new powers. Under the Per- | 
missive Bill as conceived by Mr. Cuamperwatn, the 
whole administration of the town would be made sub. | 
ordinate to this one point. As soon as the Act had been | 
a. there would be a movement in every municipal 

rough to elect a Town Council which would buy up the 
public-houses. As soon as the public-houses had been 
bought up, there would be a movement to elect a Town 
Council which would refuse to keep public-houses open. 
As soon as the public-houses had been closed, there would 
be a movement to elect a Town Council which should open 
them again. Amidst the excitement of these successive 
contests, what chance would the dull, every-day business 
of the borough have of being transacted properly ? 
Municipal corporations, as Mr. CuamBer.ain said, already 
take charge of gas and water works, markets, roads, and 
sewage. The revenue of the Birmingham Corporation 
is 2,000,000l1., its contracts for coal alone amount to 
250,000l., and it is continually in the market for coal, 
machinery, clothing, and stores of all kinds. At present 
the members of the Corporation are elected with some 
regard to their qualifications for dealing with these 
varied interests. No doubt it is also required of 
them that they shall be sound Radicals; but business 
faculty and readiness to give attention to business are 

rfectly consistent with keen interest in party politics. 

here is not at all the same certainty that these essential 
qualities will coexist with a passionate enthusiasm in 
favour of abolishing public-houses. A man may be a pro- 
minent leader in an agitation of this kind, and may be 
carried into the Town Council at the head of the poll as a 
representative of the principles of prohibition, and yet be 
the worst possible authority on a coal contract. It is in- 
conceivable that every municipal borough in the kingdom 
should become the theatre of a prolonged and violent con- 
flict the object of which is to decide whether the Town 
Council shall be guilty of what some of its constituents 
consider a moral crime, or shall commit what others of its 
constituents consider an act of social usurpation, without 
the administration of local business and the reputation of 
local self-government suffering in the process. We 
with Mr. CuampBeR.ain that the more important are the 
issues submitted to local Parliaments, the more effective 
will be their administration. But then these issues should 
not be of a kind which indispose men for the ordinary busi- 
ness which these local Parliaments have to get through. The 
disestablishment of the Church would be a very important 
interest to submit to local Parliaments; but no one sup- 
poses that their administration would become any the more 
effective by reason of its being submitted to them. On the 
contrary, until the question had been decided no one would 
have time or thought to spare for any other question. 
Gas, water, and sewage would go to the wall, and every 
municipal election would be decided wholly by this one 
consideration. Very much the same thing would happen 


if the decision whether to retain or abolish the liquor traffie 
were vested in the Town Councils. 

It is a further objection to the principle of Mr. Cuam. 
BERLAIN’S Resolution that its adoption would lead us away 
from a principle which, in spite of some partial failures, 
promises more and more to prove the true basis of any 
satisfactory settlement of the liquor traffic. We will not 
call it ‘‘ free trade,” because Mr. Grant Durr is undoubt- 
edly right in saying that free trade in liquor strictly means 
that the publican shall be left as free as the baker, 
and that no one has ever proposed or is ever likely to pro- 
pose to go this length. But it may fairly be called “ free 
“ licensing,” because the essence of the system is, that 
while certain conditions are imposed upon the conduct of 
the trade, the entry into it is left perfectly free. The main 
argument in favour of free licensing is drawn from experi- 
ence of the evils which have grown out of the alternative 
system. When a general election has been largely decided 
by the action of a particular trade, it is time to consider 
what are the conditions that give this trade not only such 
exceptional powers of influencing an election, but such 
exceptional motives for using its powers. The source of 
the influence of the publicans is plain enough, and the 
reason why they exercised it was that they thought that 
their trade had been attacked by the then Government. 
Under a good fiscal system a trade can only be attacked by 
the Government when and in so far as it is a monopoly. 
It is this fact that makes all legislation about the liquor 
traffic so difficult. It is impossible to move in any direction 
without treading upon some interest which has grown up 
under the present licensing system. Nor is it only the 


' Legislature that is hampered by this consideration. In a 


most instructive letter which was printed in the Times of 
February 12, Mr. Samuzt Raruzone has described the 
effect which the same consciousness has upon magis- 
trates :—“ If licensed premises be forced up by a close 
“ monopoly to extreme values, it becomes, for very obvious 
“ reasons, doubly ditlicult to obtain evidence of the breaches 
“ of the law committed by their managers. The perjury 
* resorted to to protect the licence is terrible, and when by 
“ great efforts otfenders are brought to justice, magistrates 
“ hesitate to endorse or forfeit a licence, as either course 
“may inflict a loss of thousands of pounds on the 
“owner of the house.” The existing system is doubly 
condemned. It cannot be effectually regulated by Parlia- 
ment for fear of confiscating valuable property. It cannot 
be effectually administered by the magistracy for the same 
fear of confiscating valuable property. 


ABSORBING ATTACHMENTS. 


grees the exceptional phenomena of modern social life, the 
exclusive mutual devotion of two persons is perhaps one of 
the most curious and interesting. There are of course periods and 
circumstances of life when one naturally looks for the appearance 
of this phenomenon. At school, for instance, the gushing young 
lady is supposed to need some bosom friend to whom she can 
safely confide all the warm impulses and vague fancies of her 
maiden mind ; and to swear eternal friendship with this selected 
companion is only what one expects as natural and becoming 
under the circumstances. So, too, newly married pairs are 
regarded as naturally wrapt up in one another for a certain 
period, and relatives and friends wisely leave them undis- 
turbed till this interval may be presumed to have elapsed. 
Sometimes, however, one lights on a pair of fond hearts which 
preserve this mutually clinging attitude through many years, and, 
so far as one can see, for the greater part of a lifetime. Now it is 
a married couple which illustrates this mutual absorption. They 
seem to find a complete felicity in one another’s presence, and 
desire no externalsympathy. They do not care to go out; society 
is something which they can perfectly well dispense with. They 
never visit apart from one another; and when in society they 
maintain the clinging mental attitude, and only venture into contact 
with others when they are able to hold one another, so to speak, 
with one encircling arm. A slightly different form of this absorb- 
ing union of two minds is occasionally to be seen in the senti- 
mental friendship of two young women. They do not generally 
eschew society ; but they like to enjoy it together. When they meet, 
as they often manage to do, in a drawing-room, they immediately 
fuse, so to speak, seeking some seat in common where they can 
exchange the many new feelings and thoughts of which their 
minds are full, and whence they may look out together with a bliss- 
ful sense of warmth and security on the chaos of detached units 
which eddies about them. These enthusiastic friends never seem 
to tire of one another, or to need other companionship. When 
words fail, it is encugh to sit with clasped hands and to indulge 
the grateful sense of silent sympathy. 

The impression which the spectacle of such exclusive personal 
devotion is apt to produce is rather complicated. There is much in 
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the picture of course which is highly agreeable. Provided one is 
not too envious, there is always something delightful in the exhi- 
bition of a pure happiness. It is so rare to see the expression of a 
sa pleasure, and our own pursuit of satisfaction is wont to be 
‘or the most part so great a failure, that we are disposed to rejoice 
whenever we light on one of these seemingly beatified pairs. And 
then, when one begins to reflect on this rare felicity, there is a 
good deal to strengthen the first ble impression. Such a 
mutual fondness is highly suggestive of a certain innocence and 
simplicity of mind, and these qualities commonly evoke a feeling 
of gentle tenderness and a vague impulse to shelter which makes 
up an exceedingly agreeable mass of emotion. It is the sort of 
feeling which we cherish towards children when they express with 
such a charming naiveté their first crude thoughts about the world. 
The wholly unsuspecting contidence of these absorbed couples, the very 
depth of their contentment, is apt to make us think of the contingen- 
cies of life of which these happy ones seem so oblivious. So perfect a 
bliss can hardly fail to have something of the illusory about it, 
even though it smiles under our very eyes ; and we are touched 
by a certain vague suggestion of overlooked risk and of unsuspected 
exposure to the ills which mingle with all human felicity. But 
this is by no means the only agreeable feeling called forth by re- 
flection on these absorbing affections. The same incident or 
object frequently awakens by means of the slightest movement 
in the spectator’s point of view very unlike shades of feeling, 
which nevertheless blend as elements of pleasurable sensation, and 
cannot easily be recognized as separate sentiments. So it is here. 
With the impulses of a delicate tenderness there mingle other 
feelings, as that of admiration. The very embodiment of felicity 
which touches us with its suggestions of a simplicity hardly com- 
patible with the rough realities of life may, when looked at from 
another and adjacent point, awaken a sentiment of wonder and 
admiration. By measuring the condition of such happy couples 
with that of ordinary mortals, we are struck by their superiority to 
the common wants of mankind. We reflect that we ourselves 
could never realize continuous felicity in so simple a fashion, that 
we desire novelty and variety of impression, and that to be clinging 
invariably to a single person for our comfort, instruction, and 
amusement, would be woefully dull. Hence we cannot but feel a 
certain touch of sublimity in the spectacle of a happiness which 
dispenses with so many customary conditions. The very fact, too, that 
the sources of this shared delight are commonly hidden from us, that 
only the devoted ones themselves divine the perennial charm which 
draws and chains each to the other, gives something mysterious, and 
almost awe-inspiring, to the spectacle. These favoured children 
of fortune seem to have found out a secret hidden from the vulgar 
crowd. They have got possession of a magic wand whose virtue 
is capable of transforming the poorest and scantiest possessions 
into objects of surpassing worth and beauty. Yet, as the reader 
must already see, these very aspects of the spectacle readily be- 
come the — causes of quite another kind of feeling—namely, 
a sense of the ludicrous. All that appears extremely exceptional, 
even though it strike us as imposing, is apt to seem a little comical 
as well. The very simplicity of mind which at one moment seems 
touching becomes in the next merely amusing. So the absence of 
all the customary desire for range and variety of impression, though 
it involves a certain superiority, much more distinctly wears the 
appearance of a ludicrous defect. ' The very limitation which, seen 
in one light, is an advantage, becomes, when looked at in another 
light, a blemish which  aaroneg our laughter. To see two young 
people exalting each other into exclusive and sufficient sources of 
interest is much more funny than either touching or sublime. 
Their narrow range of desire, their puny ideas respecting happi- 
ness, their readiness to content themselves with what seems to 
the onlooker so shallow a fountain of felicity—all this charms the 
spectator by its ludicrous still more than by its pathetic aspects. 
In fact, our feeling towards these mutually absorbed persons is on 
the whole much more that of a playful humour than of anything 


else; and in this emotion tenderness is overpowered and lost in the” 


stronger current of merriment. 

So far we have viewed the spectacle of an absorbing personal 
attachment as agreeable and entertaining. There is, however, an- 
other side to the picture. To see married people, for instance, 
indulging in this exclusive devotion is not always even amusing. 
It is often rather tedious and disagreeable. We are all of us easily 
made envious at the ae of too much felicity, and the easy attain- 
ment of complete satisfaction by these fond persons is apt to present 
itself as aod vent ir of an unfair advantage. Here, we reflect, 
are we forced to struggle in all sorts of ways, and with very par- 
tial success, to surround ourselves with ble interests ; whereas 
these privileged persons are able by the simplest of expedients to 
fill their cup of life to overflowing. Then the very mystery of this 
sacred happiness serves at times only to annoy the onlooker. He 
is piqued at having under his very eyes a type of felicity which he 
is wholly unable to comprehend. It is enough to feel our- 
selves shut out from this exalted bliss; it is worse when we reflect 
that we do not even understand it. 

It must be added that the whole behaviour of such self-satisfied 
pairs towards others is admirably fitted to provoke a certain amount. 
of resentment. It injures one’s pride to find oneself completely 
dispensed with, and the indifference with which these self-suffic- 
ing friends regard one’s endeavours to approach and to entertain 
them is not a little annoying. It is well, indeed, if the intruder’s 
reception at the hands of these contented people is not something 
worse than indifference. Those who are uy full of some 
hidden joy are apt to treat our well-meaning attempts to 


add to their stock of enjoyment with active resistance. Tg 
resent the intrusion of an outsider into their secret bower. 
you seek to engage them in conversation, they will very likely 
soon give you the slip, and relapse into their mysterious sotto voce 
duet. Even if you succeed in — out these absorbed and 
preoccupied persons a little, their mu devotion will be sure to 
produce all kinds of di ble consequences. Each of the fond 
aa naturally supposes that the object of his or her attachment is to 
ve priority in everything. We have, for example, seen a doting 
husband and wife take possession of the piano for a whole evening, 
aiding one another in the display of musical powers, apparently in 
perfect unconsciousness of the rudeness of their behaviour. In 
truth, those over-fond persons whose minds are apt to be wholly 
preoccupied with one another are necessarily very disagreeable 
companions for everybody but themselves. They perpetuate the 
ractical nuisance of a pair of silly lovers for whom everybody 
to make room, and who cannot be brought into convenient re- 
lations with the rest of society. Accordingly, their friends and 
acquaintances soon find out that the best thing for themselves is to 
leave them in their happy isolation, and not attempt to draw them 
into their society. Asa pure spectacle they may be entertaining, 
and in any case cannot be very mischievous ; but in actual contact 
they are something to be shunned by all prudent people. 

There seems to be a very special kind of disposition at the bottom 
of these close attachments. One can often tell, for ry that 
a young woman, if she marries, will be sure to fall into this cosy 
kind of conjugal relation; and there are sentimental young women, 
whose chances of marriage seem to be dubious, who strike us as 
likely subjects for the exclusive variety of feminine friendship. All 
young persons with a good deal of gushing sentiment, who require 
a constant sympathetic receptacle for their abundant feeling, and 
who at the same time are given to lean on others for advice and 
help, have the qualification for this peculiar relation. So, again, a 
certain mild type of man, who is retiring and diffident, and who at 
the same time is given to cherishing himself and likes to be caressed 
by others, is peculiarly fitted to become a doting husband. 
Perhaps the negative mental conditions of this curious pheno- 
menon are still more striking than the positive. All of us 
probably have a little of the disposition which leads to this 
narrow species of fondness. Only we are prevented from drifting 
into it by a number of checks, which in the case of the confirmed 
dotard seem to be inoperative. For example, these absorbi 
relations can only be realized when there is no great interest an 
curiosity felt respecting people in general. Those who take plea- 
sure in knowing all sorts of people, and who like the endless 
diversity of human character, cannot well content themselves with 
so contracted a relation as the one we have described. If, as is 
sometimes said, English — have comparatively little of this 
wide human interest, this will account for the spa fact that 
among ourselves these absorbing intimacies are much more frequent 
than among the French or Germans. It is comparatively rare to 
find in France or in Germany a married couple maintaining that 
exclusive type of friendship which one meets with quite common! 
amongourselves. Notonly doesa broad interest in humannaturech 
these attachments, but all many-sidedness and variety of interest ° 
tends to counteract the disposition to indulge in them. A man of 
many ideas and emotional susceptibilities is hardly likely to find com- 
plete sympathy in any one person. His numerous tastes mean so 
many pe of sympathy, and these can only be realized 
through a number of friendly relations. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the counteracting influences are not always so dignified 
as these. Persons who thus content themselves with a single 
attachment must, we should say, be more than ordinarily free 
from the weaknesses of vanity and love of display. The young 
woman who is ambitious to shine in society is incapacitated for 
enjoying the retirement of an absorbing friendship. It must be 
admitted, too, that, as social intercourse now presents itself, there 
is a good deal to be said for retiring from the large haunts even of 
so-called refined society, and for limiting oneself to a few acquaint- 
ances whom one can really know and with whom it is possible to 
enter into cordial relations. Yet this is hardly a satisfactory 
reason for giving all one’s confidence and immediate sympathy to 
a@ single individual, and, in spite of some great modern examples of 
such an absorbing single attachment, it seems pretty clear that it 
will never become the ideal human relation in the eyes of most 
cultivated men and women. 


HOUSEHOLD REGENERATION. 


ie there is wisdom in the multitude of counsellors, young 
mistresses of households are likely to become peculiar) 

sagacious. Almost every week sees published a little book full of 
good advice to the timid and inexperienced matron, and of in- 
struction as to door-mats, domestics, decoration, and kindred 
topics. If any bride insists on hiring a lady-help as cook, and an 
ebullient ex-ballet girl as housemaid, it is not for want of warn- 
ing; and no lady now a right to say that she is ignorant 
of the virtues of gas-stoves. As tract succeeds tract, each more 
well-meaning than its predecessor, one begins to feel how deep 
is the abyss of contemporary helplessness. Have brides no 
mothers, or has life so much that the experience of 
wise and aged women has ceased to be of any avail? Is the gulf 
between the customs of this and of the last generation so wide 
that oral traditions of housekeeping are no longer of apy value? 
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From a small work called Household Organization, by Mrs. Caddy 
(Chapman and Hall), we gather that the author is of this 
Opinion. These are hard times, as Mrs. mony observes. After 
seven years of unbroken national prosperity in England, and of un- 
trammelled money-lending to all and sundry, the Turk has 
surprised us with a more than Oriental skill in the science of 
Tepudiation. His friends, when told that he has not improved, 
and cannot improve, may point proudly to his advanced ideas 
of finance, ideas akin to those of the enlightened Pennsylvanians. 
But the holder of Turkish bonds is not consoled by reflecting 
that the truth of the great doctrine of human progress is de- 
fended against the sneers of the cynical by the financial policy 
of the oman. On the contrary, he remembers, with Mrs. 
Caddy, that “many could not, last autumn, afford to buy the 
breath of sea or mountain air which would have strengthened them 
for the burden of the new year.” The burden is peculiarly heavy, 
moreover, because “ we may be going to pass through seven years 
of dearth.” We must brace ourselves to bear adversity. 
“ Tattersall, who generally has a hundred and fifty applications for 
coachmen on his books, has now a hundred and fifty coachmen 
applying to him for situations.” This is terrible, but “we have 
in the case of France an example of how a great nation can rise 
renewed in strength out of overwhelming troubles, and our trial is 
less than that of France.” Certainly the trials of France cannot 
be expressed in terms of coachmen. Her need is greater than ours ; 
but a little moral regeneration can do us too no harm, and many a 
family may come to bless the unconscious Turk who has provided 
England with a salutary current of the cold air of adversity. 
Meantime it is fair to say that, though the author of Household 
Organization may raise a smile now and then by her somewhat 
stilted style, still her practical hints and moral and economical 
advice are very far from being contemptible. 

Servants, their extravagance, insolence, carelessness, and the 
rest, furnish Mrs. Caddy with much matter for moralizing. 
During the seven fat years we have multiplied our wants, and 
become more indolent, while the class from which servants come 
has done much the same thing. M. Taine has remarked that, 
“from England to France, and from France to Italy, wants and 

arations go on diminishing.” This is true, and when we go 
her and reach Brazil, we find man content with a simple gourd. 
He scoops out the inside, eats it, puts half the shell on his head, 
and there he is. But it is clear that, unless we are to go all lengths 
with Rousseau, we cannot reduce our wants and preparations to 
the healthy simplicity of Brazil. Mrs. Caddy, in a fine passage, 
calls on the “women of England to encourage and support the 
men in an endeavour to return to simplicity of life, to a more 
manly condition; call it Spartan, Roman, Republican, what you 
will,” but of course she would not call it Brazilian. Nay, even 
Italian abstinence from luxury comes perilously near that of Congo 
in some important respects, as Colonel Lane Fox reminds us in a 
learned work. We may restrict our wants, but only within 
rather narrow limits ; and the men of England must encourage and 
support the women in efforts which we shall not call Spartan, 
_ for Spartan ladies, as Aristotle ungallantly declares, were the ruin of 
the State. It is not absolutely necessary that English ladies should 
strive to reach the straightforwardness which Mrs. Caddy admires 
in the lovely and accomplished daughters of our colonists. “ You 
hear them talk quite freely of how Colonel So-and-so called in the 
morning while they were ‘stuffing the veal’ to ask for the two 
first dances at the ball at Government House in the even- 
i It may be well that ladies should stuff veal, ag 
in the absence of evidence, we withhold our opinion; but 
the gallant and ardent Colonel should have kept his request for a 
more convenient season. It is also often needful to do things 
which it is not so needful to talk freely about, and “stuffing veal” 
is a theme which does not require to be discussed in general 


society. Mr. Matthew Arnold in a recent article speaks of “ the 
steady and respectable life of the middle class which makes one 
shiver; its hideousness, its immense ennui.” Would Mr. 


Arnold shiver less, would the ennui be lightened, and a tender 
7 be cast over the hideous, if young women — freely of 

w the captain paid a visit just as they were plucking the fowls 
for dinner, or were peeling the toes? No; enthusiasm may 
carry one too far; and the author of Household Organization, when 
she comes to details, does not advise maidens and matrons to 
receive their friends in the kitchen. ‘ Order, comfort, and love- 
liness ” are not to be secured in that too colonial fashion. 

Before the women of England can rise to the moral heights to 
which they are afterwards to drag up the men—like the pretty girl 
on the sea-washed rock in a popular engraving—they must reform 
their bad habits. Late hours, for example, will never do in the moral 
regeneration. The Prince Consort, our author says, felt painfully 
the difference between England and Germany in res of late 
hours. Indeed the Royal family are made to furnish the middle 
classes with most admirable examples of conduct. ‘ The favourite 
story of the Queen always putting away her own bonnet, and 
folding up the strings, hel much in sweeping away fanciful 
gentility.” We acquit this guide and philosopher of the family of 
the charge of sympathizing with persons who revel in this 
“favourite story.” After imitating the early hours of the Germans, 
women are advised to copy the cheerfulness, frugality, and keen, 
clear-headed habits of iness of the French. From the 
Spaniards they are to learn “ what it is to sink into the scorn of 
other nations through smoking avd debt.” The Dutch are to 


teach cleanliness, the Swiss simplicity, the Italians patriotism. + 


From the Americans ladies are to learn something, though what 


the exact lesson may be is not very clear. Thus regenerated woman 
is to be simple, clean, bright, patriotic, early rising, no smoker, not 
inclined to run into debt. 

_ These are general precepts which it is easy to learn ; but practice 
is more difficult. How is money to be saved ? how is display to 
be avoided ? how are servants to be managed or dispensed with ? 
Our counsellor has a great many practical hints to give as to the 
economy of labour. In a house where there are wn-u 
daughters, servants are scarcely necessary. A “ lady help” or an 
occasional charwoman may be useful ; but the girls of the family 
can make the beds, dust the furniture, and even cook the dinner. 
A kitchen ought not to be on the basement, but on a level with 
the dining-room, and may be fitted up in a decorative way, or in 
the Swiss style. The cook, too, may attire herself in a Helvetian 
costume ; and mottoes in Old English character, “ which is similar 
to the German Gothic type used in Switzerland, form an appro- 
priate decoration to the cornices of the room.” Everything, in 
short, may be Swiss, except, let us hope, the meat and the cooking. 
A mere man, in training for the Spartan, Republican, or Roman 
form of life, is sure to rebel against veal-cutlets, tough chicken, and 
eternal lettuces. “Cuckoo clocks and a few hooks of chamois horn 
carry out the effect,” we willingly allow, and “a Swiss costume 
will add a great charm and liveliness to the scene.” But the poor 
bread-winner must be spared his only tie to life, and not be put off 
with the strange food of the Alpine cursine. It is still true of the 
father and husband, as many ladies have found out since the days 
of Moliére’s Cathos and Magdelon, that he has “ la forme enfoncée 
dans la matiére.” The mountain gloom and the mountain glory are 
all very well at Zermatt ; but the Swiss cutlet is a large element in 
= ees gloom which we are glad to leave behind us at 

asel, 


In all reforms the little attractive details of costume and uniform 
help to make people overlook the difficulties of a new task. Mrs. 
Caddy is quite right to lay stress on the prettinesses of her new 
fashion of domestic life. It is perfectly true that girls might doa 
good deal of household work, in place of lounging, pouting, writin 
letters, making anti-macassars, and reading novels. They woul 
be more contented if their mornings were occupied with distinctly 
serviceable work. A few simple arrangements, like those sug- 
gested in this little manual, would facilitate this change in habits, 
and this adoption of new duties. We need not, however, go so 
far as to encourage girls to tint the ceilings in distemper. The 
Renaissance is not yet so powerful that, as our monitor thinks it well 
to advise, every family need “ possess such a collection of beautiful 
objects for daily use as should for ever prevent our sighing after 
the palmy days of Greek art.” If once we are going to feel a 
passionate regret for Greek art, even “ the beauty and comparative 
—- of our Worcester and other pottery ” will not, alas! cou- 
sole us. 

Some harping of the God of golden head, 
By Delian waters waiting to be dead, 


will still reach, still sadden us with an ineffable desire, even though 
our daughters “ paint the ground on which the plaster design is 
embossed” on our cornices, and thereby “give a cameo effect 
which is elegant.” “The necessary materials are a pennyworth of 
whitening, a pennyworth of size, and of the required tints a 
pennyworth. ‘This quantity of material is sufficient to tint every 
cornice in the house.” It seems cheap at threepence, and the opera- 
tion, though “ messy,” is no doubt amusing; but there will always 
be spirits which these things cannot console for the art of Greece. 
There is really more of the Greek spirit in Mrs. Caddy’s advice 
to mothers to “cultivate musical young men.” Socrates, too, 
cultivated musical young men. 

Perhaps it is natural that writers who really have to deal 
with changed conditions of society, with luxurious and half- 
educated tastes, with a demand for leisure and beauty arising 
in natures which can neither understand beauty nor worthily 
employ leisure—perhaps it is natural that they should find 
themselves overburdened by their subject. They may begin 
with the intention of giving a few practical hints, and suddenly 
find themselves lost in a current of general ideas. Or they 
may — with general ideas, and make a rapid descent to 
practical details. In either case there will be matter to smile 
at, with no ill-natured amusement. But the fact remains that 
people are beginning seriously to ask themselves what state 
domestic life has come to, and how to improve it, how to give 
it order and meaning. The little manual before us shows much 
intelligence, and hits on the right answer to the problem. 
Thought must be expended on household management, and 
personal care and industry must not be spared. pin must make 
up their minds to accept a difference in their mode of life, and 
must accept the fact that they are poor, and cannot afford to 
imitate the rich. For cultivated people whose friends are 
wealthy this change can never be easy, as indeed it is never easy 
to prefer reality to appearance. The danger of falling into a 
German mode of life, in which the women of the family are some- 
times little better than servants, and have few ideas beyond house- 
hold management, is one which the advocates of retrenchment 
rather overlook. Every one has not the strength to lead two 
lives, and be at once a cook and an educated lady. Still, even if 
little beauty is brought into the life of the middle classes by 
moral regeneration in the shape of economy, at least the burden 
of = “immense ennui” will be lightened by moderate household 
work. 


| 
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COLLEGE LIVINGS. 


HIRTY years since, when the sensation novel had not as yet 
been invented, and when novel-reading generally had not, eo 
nomine, from beneath the shadow of the prohibition with 
which, as one of the five “worldly amusements,” it had been 
covered by the Evangelical code, an innocent type of fiction had 
crept into existence, and had obtained a considerable share of 
— esteem. It avoided the outward garb of the novel proper. 
t was in one volume usually, orat the most in two; it was not in 
octavo, but in ducdecimo; and it was usually bound in blue cloth, 
like the works of Oxford Professors at the time. Indeed it was, 
in a manner, itself Oxford-born. It had developed, under the in- 
fluences of that University, out of an earlier and outwardly a vi 
different type, which had been included as a sub-class under the 
general name of novel, among the “idlenesses conducive to 
Pluck ” considered as “an art”; “the novel-religious, wherein 
pretty Protestants do convert Roman Catholics.” To this milk- 
and-water sort of composition—of which the water was mostly 
muddy and the milk turned—the story ecclesiastical, or Anglico- 
religious novel, succeeded in due time ; and among its many varieties 
it possessed one distinguishing characteristic, in the solution of all 
its perplexities and the consolation of the hero and the heroine by 
the timely falling-in of a college living. The other day on turning 
the opening pages of a new arrival from Mudie’s we found that 
the once familiar college living had again fallen-in before our eyes. 
The Fellow had come down to visit his blissful home of the 
future ; and, amidst the applause of all well-principled readers, 
the gentle house-daughter flew at his throat. Even in Miss 
Yonge’s latest story, the college living, certainly not an attrac- 
tive one as she describes it, is accepted only as an act 
of heroic self-sacrifice by a junior Fellow. “ All the senior 
Fellows dropped it like a red-hot coal.” The simile is rather 
odd as it stands, because people do not, as a rule, take red-hot 
coals into their fingers, whatever they may have done in ruder 
times with “a hot potato”; but the meaning of the author is 
clear enough, and is true to present fact; the senior Fellows never 
dreamt even of touching it. The mirror of fiction, both in the 
scenes which it presents, and in the absence of those which it once 
reflected, is faithful in this respect; and among the altered condi- 
tions of University life which the lapse of a quarter of a century 
has brought about, there is none more decided and complete 
than the change in the relation of the members of the 
college foundations to the ecclesiastical patronage which they 
corporately administer. The facts of this question are manifest, 
and there is scarcely a neighbourhood throughout the country 
which does not supply instances in point. The conclusions, how- 
ever, which are not infrequently drawn from these instances are 
by no means so certain; and hasty and superficial opinions 
about college patronage are entitled to no more weight now 
than they were in a past generation, even though the point of view 
from which they are given may have been entirely changed. 
To a very great extent it is evident that the objections which are 
now sometimes alleged against college patronage are based on the 
removal of the grounds of the traditional complaints respecting it. 
A comparison of the old order with the new may theiefore not be 
without its practical uses. 


Fifty years ago, on @ roughly approximate calculation, the 
clerical members of the Oxford foundations were three times as 
numerous as they are now, while the entire number of names on 
the books of the University is about double that of the earlier 
period. The number of clerical Fellows is in many cases barely 
sufficient for the actual requirements of the college, and quite in- 
sufficient to supply all the vacancies in its ecclesiastical preferment. 
The consequence is that the corporate patrons are now continually 
looking beyond their own body for clergy to present to the livings 
in their giit. In other words, their position is gradually approach- 
ing that of episcopal, capitular, or priyate patrons of benetices. If 
a former generation had any shadow of reason for objecting to a 
system of patronage under which the patrons presented themselves, 
it can scarcely now be maintained, though the allegation is 
occasionally heard, that the raison d’étre for the system has ceased 
because the patrons do not share the benetices among their own 
body. The apr order in which this patronage was ad- 
ministered will remembered by all middle-aged people. A 
college living, on a vacancy, was, as indeed it is still, offered as 
“an option” to the Fellows in order of seniority; and it was 
very seldom that a benefice of even moderate value “passed” 
down many steps in the list. The change in the value of money, 
and the altered scale by which incomes are now measured among 
the educated classes, have made the position represented by a 
benefice of 500/. annual value tw different from that which 
attached to it in the beginning of present reign. Below the 
seniors there was always a long array of junior Fellows, waiting 
their time with supposed, and sometimes with real, impatience. 
College statutes often required, even when personal inclination did 
not suggest, early admission to Holy Orders ; and, as all the Fellows 
were not wanted for college duties, the younger men usually ac- 
cepted curacies or tutorships in the country, where, with a 
certainty of ecclesiastical preferment in reversion, they had con- 
siderable social advantages, and early “ engagements ” followed as 
a rule, long engagements being by no means an exception. The 
smaller livings, of 200/. and even less, were thus eagerly accepted 
as they fell; and, in the days when public schools were dreaded 
by quiet people who read Cowper, the late Fellow could usually 


increase his income by taking half-a-dozen private pupils. But pre- 
ferment, even to the smaller benefices, was slow. Although the 
Pluralities Act had passed in 1838, vested interests remained ; and 
the Fellow who had takena college living had not vacated it on his 
preferment to another, and perhaps more valuable, benefice. In 
1841 the East London rectories of Stepney, Bow, Bethnal Green, 
and Limehouse were all held in plurality with country livings by 
ex-Fellows of the college in which the patronage was vested, 
of whom, except the rector of Stepney, were permanently non- 
resident. Thus, although it might be difficult to identify the 
college whose annual “gaudy” was said to bring its past and 
present members together in chapel on the morning when the 
junior Fellows might sing their ‘‘ Expectans expectavi” by way 
of antiphon to the old incumbents’ “ Dixi, custodiam,” there 
was a sufficient basis of reality about the tradition to give ita 
lace among those stories which a venerable Oxford dignitary used to 
, esr as “common rumours”; while senior ex-Fellows, whose 
livings were not in college patronage, would rise to reply to the 
“health ” of their order, cheerful in the confidence that they at 
least were not being scanned from head to foot by the eager eyes 
of juniors watching for the first signs of their breaking up. In 
those times it was a current charge in local society against the 
holders of these livings that they had buried themselves within 
college walls till they were fit for nothing else. They had thus 
acquired various characteristics, according to the fancy of their 
critics, which were not always very consistent. They were musty, 
donnish, port-wine-loving, book-worms, luxurious, unsociable, and 
very old bachelors generally, altogether out of tune with a society 
and with duties of which they were totally ignorant. In actual life, 
however, the Fellow entered on his college living after an average 
interval of something less than fifteen years from his B.A, degree, 
or at the age of about thirty-six, and a large part of that period 
had in most cases been spent out of Oxford. is complete sever- 
ance of old undergraduate associations had been held up to admi- 
ration as one of the special glories of his own college system by a 
distinguished and learned Archdeacon at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The junior Fellows, with no share in the government of 
the college and with very scanty emoluments, were sent down, he 
boasted, to earn their living for awhile elsewhere, and to return to 
Oxford in due time as tutors and governors, unfettered by any ties 
which might have placed them on familiar terms with their pupils. 
But while occasional instances of sexagenarian epicures or recluses 
may have led to unreasonivg local generalizations, the real value 
of the college patronage was quietly exhibiting itself by introduc- 
ing an element of higher learning among the Ame. the 
country, and raising the general level by the contribution of greater 
intellectual and scholarly attainments. No doubt these are 
not the only qualifications, or even the chief ones, desirable in a 
parochial ministry; but they can hardly be dispensed with except 
at a great loss to a National Church, and their presence in no way 
involves the absence of higher characteristics. That the contin- 
gent supplied by the foundations of both Universities to the great 
religious and ecclesiastical movement of the present century has been 
of the most material extent and importance is beyond question ; 
and in very large measure, though not exclusively, this work was 
at first carried on throughout the country by means of the incum- 
bents of college livings. 

The manner of the administration of this patronage is now 
undergoing a great external, though not an essential, change. 
Partly from the diminution of the number of clerical Fellows, 
partly from the fact that Oxford work is not so absolute a hind- 
rance to marriage as it was formerly, and also from other causes, 
the college patronage is being distributed over a wider area than 
that occupied by the existing members of the foundations. 
Naturally the first thought of the college will be for the other 
members of its own body; for the ex-Feliows in the first instance, 
and then for those who as scholars or commoners have been 
educated within its walls; and thus, so far from its being trne that 
the loss of clerical Fellows has diminished the opportunities for 
the exercise of patronage, it has, in fact, enlarged tiem, adding, at 
the same time, a ireer principle of selection. For, although it 
was originally as a “rule of peace,” and not of legal right, that - 
the Fellows took their options by seniority, the custom had by 
long usage obtained the force of law; whereas outside the boun- 
dary of the existing Fellows the colleges now exercise the general 
right of patrons, that of personal selection. It is not possible, nor 
would it be safe, to lose sight of a danger which is pressing on the 
English Church in rapidly increasing measure, in the midst of a 
general growth of practieal work and a quickening of energy and 
zeal. This is the danger of a lower standard of education and of 
intellectual attainment among the elergy. The ordinary cost of 
living has been advancing side by side with the multiplication of 
ecclesiastical centres, and numbers of new and populous parishes 
are calling for the presence of cultivated men at stipends of 200/. 
and 300/.a year. Already experience is showing that episcopal 
and other patrons are at times obliged to fill these positions 
from a level of culture lower than that of the old University 
clergyman, and any serious diminution in the number of University 
candidates for orders wil! inevitably increase the proportion. The 
retaining of the ancient patronage in the hands of the collezes is, 
therefore, of growing rather than of lessening importance, while 
the altered method of its administration has given a wider scope to 
its usefulness. 

he case of the municipal corporations, who were not allowed 
to retain their advowsons when the test of membership in 


the Church of England was withdrawn as a condition pre- 
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cedent to election, does not really present the parallel to the case 
of college patronage which may at first sight appear plausible. 
Municipal corporations are not societies. They are corporately 
without personal ties or home life; their members do not live 
together in any sense of the word. By a stretch of analogy the 
municipal corporation may be compared with a University; but 
with a college it has nothing in common. It is true that member- 
ship of the Church of England is no longer required for admission 
to a fellowship; but, so long as the college chapels stand and the 
chapel services continue, no argument on the question of ecclesi- 
astical patronage in the gift of these foundations can be based on 
any supposed analogy to legislation for municipalities. With 
some better show of reason, a parallel might be drawn between the 
—- of colleges and that of cathedral and other ecclesiastical 

hapters. For these last the wisdom of Parliament was pleased 
in 1b40 to draw up some rules of guidance. If, in the progress of 
any legislation for the Universities or for the colleges to which 
their members belong, any proposals should be hazarded for con- 
trolling the exercise of patronage in presentations to college 
livings, it would be difficult to frame more timely words of 
caution than those which are conveyed by the provisions, as illus- 


trated by their actual working, for the “ Exercise of Patronage of | 


Chapters,” laid down in the Cathedrals Act, 3 & 4 Victoria, chap. | 
113, sect. 44. A clause so ambiguously worded that no one pro- | 


fesses to know exactly what it was intended to provide, and which | 


yet upon occasion contrives, under any solution of the ambiguity, 
to exclude the very persons upon whom tke chvice of an unfettered 
patron would most obviously fall, may serve as a useful warning 
that highly qualified bodies of men, charged with a variety of im- 
portant {uuctions, had better be trusted to the details of 


their administration according to their own judgment of circum- | 


stances as they arise. 


MARCH BEFORE THE IDES. 


iy present House of Commons would seem to be specially 
anxious to avoid the reproach which was hurled at an 
assembly of earlier days of being “ Parliamentum indoctum.” The 
House has been plunging with remarkable zeal into discussions of 
deep questions in ethnology and etymology, and, with all the 
English feeling in the world, we cannot help saying that the 
House, or those members of it who have edified the world with 
their speculations on these points, have been a little hard on 
Romans and Britons alike. Sir John Lubbock and Lord Francis 
Hervey are poles asunder on the Ancient Monuments Bill; yet 
each of them in different ways has dealt rather harshly with the 
ancient masters of the world. Sir John Lubbock will not allow 
any of their works to find a place in his schedule, and Lord 
Francis is so wroth against Britons that his wrath seems to carry 
-away Romans and even Saxons along with them. Then, in another 
dispute, carried on partly in Parliament, partly in the Times, 


we finda most singular gathering of conspirators—Sir George | 


Campbell, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Winchilsea, and two or 
three non-parliamentary disputants—all joining, like a band of 
Bruti and Cassi, to get rid of Caesar in any shape, if not from the 
face of the earth, at all events from the Latin language. The 
Ides of March will have passed before we can get into print, and 
by that time the deed may have been done altogether. One would 
really have thought that the history of the name Cesar, wonderful 
and unparalleled as it is, was at least perfectly clear. Yet here we 
have Sir George Campbell putting a question and Lord George 
Hamilton answering it, and both contriving to miss the point of 
the question put and answered with a degree of ingenuity which one 
might have thought was hardly possible. Sir George Camp- 
“bell asks “why the Viceroy had thought proper to use 
a German title—Kaiser—and to set it out in a Persian 
.” This last phrase might have been thought to be 
due to the reporter, and not to the speaker, only, as it comes twice 
- over, it would seem to be genuine. If there is any meaning in Sir 
GeorgeCampbell’s words, he must really, when he put his question, 
-have thought that the word Kaiser was in some way specially 
German. The Italians used to divide treasons into single and 
-double; the same division also applies to blunders and con- 
fusions. Here is Sir George Campbell in a single cunfusion, one 
which at least has the merit of simplicity. George 
Tlamilton, to set him straight, plunges into confusions double, 
-treble, quadruple, any numeral that may be found most exact 
according to Cocker. Lord George Hamilton finds all manner of 
Oriental scholars wondering, as any scholars Oriental or Occidental 


‘well might wonder, at the belief that Kaiser was distinctively | 


German. But the result of their wonderment, at least as reported 
“by Lord George Hamilton, was that the word was Arabic. So far 
‘we seem to get German and Arabic as alternative claimants for the 
exclusive possession of the Kawserthum. But at the end Lord 
George Hamilton, seemingly going beyond the teaching of his 
Oriental scholars, risks his own belief that it is Arabic, Persian, 
and Greek, and the cheers seem to have been loud when he told 
Sir George Campbell that he would find it more than once in his 
Greek Testament. 

Here is act the first, and it would really seem as if neither of 
the performers in this s dialogue had the faintest notion 
what the name they were talking about really was. The name is 
German, Arabic, Persian, Greek, anything but its own language. Is 


it possible that the two disputants and the House that laughed and | Persia, Arabia, or 


cheered were really scared off the right scent by the apparition of a k 
in Kaiser? Can it really be that they did not see that the mysterious 
word which is at once German, Arabic, Persian, and Greek is 
nothing in the world but Latin Cesar, written phonetically accord- 
ing to the spelling of each language that adopts it? We too had once 
our national form of the word,and wrote it Casere ; if that form had 
lived on into modern English, its intermediate shape might perhaps 
have served asa beacon. The Greek reference oh we so enthusi- 
astically cheered is the most wonderful of all. It would seem 
that Lord George Hamilton must have read about Kaioap in the 
Greek text and Cesar in the English translation, without its 
coming into his head that the tribute money was equally paid, 
and that the image and superscription were all the same, whether 
the prince's name was written with ac ora k. 

We were thus for a while plunged in utter darkness, Czesar 
seemed to be gone, gone altogether, cut up into fragments like 
Romulus ; his name had vanished amid scraps of German, Arabic, 
Persian, and Greek. A Georgium Sidus might shine on each side 
of the House; but between them they had managed to eclipse the 
greater luminary :— 


Iile etiam extincto miseratus Cesare Romam, 
Quum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque xternam timuerunt secula noctem. 


It was very dark for some days, but at last some faint glimmerings 
of the “ Julium sidus” were seen above the horizon. Sir George 
Campbell found out only the next morning that Kaiser and Cesar 
had something to do with one another. Two or three days how- 
ever passed before the world was allowed by the head power ofall to 
share his discovery :—‘‘ Though only used in modern times by 
Germans claiming the succession of the Cesars, the word Kaiser 
is no doubt historically well known to the Arabs and Persians 
who came in contact with the Cesars.” This is a good illus- 
tration that second thoughts are best. However they may have 
spelled the word, the Persians knew its meaning well enough 
when Heraclius was fighting over the site of Nineveh; and the 
Arabs knew it well enough when the Isaurian Leo beat them back 
from the gates of New Rome, and when Niképhoros won back 
Antioch to “the sway of Christ and Cesar.” Nay more, it 
was intelligible enough among much wilder races and far more 
distant lands. When Timour sent his letter to Bajazet the 
Thunderbolt, he addressed it to the ‘* Cesar of Rome.” “ Kaiser 
of Roum,” some one may correct us; but in these days we must 
claim liberty of spelling; and, as it has just been shown that it 
is needful to explain that Kazser is Cesur, it may be needful 
to explain that Roum is Rome. Bajazet then, not yet en- 
throned in New Rome, but lord of the greater part of 
the Eastern Empire, was already, in the eyes of the further 
East, the “Czsar of Rome.” With the conversion of Sir 
George Campbell one might have thought that the thing had come 
to an end; but no, Lord Winchilsea must needs be both learned 
and funny, and must write some verses, the point of which nobody 


| yet seems to have caught. Lord Winchilsea does indeed carry us 


far away. “It may gratify the various parties who have taken 

rt in this dispute to be reminded of the fact that the word 

esar is neither of Etruscan, Latin, Greek, Arabic, Persian, nor 
German origin.” “In fact it is a Punic word, signifying an 
elephant.” For a moment we were going to put Lord Winchilsea 
among the most learned of mankind. We thought that we had 
the authority of Elius Spartianus for so classing him :—“ Ceesarem 
ab elephanto in prelio cso eum qui primus sic appellatus est 
doctissimi et eruditissimi viri putant dictum.” But unluckily we 
had failed to notice a few words between brackets ; after “ elephanto ” 
comes “qui lingua Maurorum Cesa dicitur.” According to 
Spartianus, who seems to have gone deeper into the matter than 
anybody else, the word was c@sa and the language was Moorish. 
Servius to be sure makes the beast be called Cesar, and that 
in the Punic tongue; but the doctissimt et eruditissimi, from 
Casaubon and Salmasius to Dr. William Smith, maintain that the 
word is not Phcenician, and profess themselves unable to tell 
what is Moorish and what is not. At all events, our teachers 
Spartianus and Servius, backed by Pliny, Festus, and Solinus, 
give us a rather wide choice of interpretations which, in spite of 
Lord Winchilsea, are neither Etruscan, Latin, Greek, intic, 
Persian, or German, but which all come from the natural Latin 
of the Julii. Was the first Caesar so called because he was cut— 
c@sus—from his mother’s womb? The doctissimi et eruditissimi 
viv? in one branch of knowledge seem to think so, as they still 
speak of the Cesarean operation. Was it merely that he had 
eyes which were remarkably blue, or sea-green, or whatever may 
be the proper colour to translate cesius? Or was it use he 
was born with a thick head of hair—cesaries? All these different 
opinions had their votaries ; but the opinion of Servius and Lord 
Winchilsea is set aside by the fact that there were several Cesars 
earlier than the grandfather of the Dictator, who, according to 
Servius, was the one who killed the elephant, and before the date 
marked by Lord Winchilsea as “the conquest and deletion of 
Carthage.” “ Vides, mi fili,” &e. With how very little learning 
do noble lords and honourable members contrive to make a show 
both within the walls of Parliament and in the columns of the 


| Times. 


Thus, before even the Nones of March were reached, Cesar was, 
among them, clean gone, wiped out of the “orbis Latinus.” This 
and that envious Casca had rent away the mantle of the Imperator, 
and declared what it covered to be an imposture from Germany, 
But when Cesar was gone, how 
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could Rome stand? Above all, how could the Roman name abide 
in the island which the most famous of Oxsars was the first of 
Roman commanders to visit? That part of the general anti- 
Roman campaign was undertaken by Lord Francis Hervey. It is 
indeed, as we have said, against the Briton that his wrath is 
directed in the first instance. Lord Francis speaks as if he had 
come fresh from lending a helping hand to Alle and Cissa. Truly, 
neither at Anderida nor anywhere else would Lord Francis Hervey 
have left a Bret remaining. Now both English feeling and 
neral Teutonic feeling are healthy states of mind; but the 
healthiest state of mind may be carried too far, and surely Lord 
Francis Hervey passes all reasonable bounds. What can the 
Welshmen have done to him? One would have thought that the 
member for Bury St. Edmunds was safe from having his lands 
harried or his kine carried off by any reavers from the far west ; 
but no, people at Ramsay were,in the most unexpected way, afraid 
of British robbers as late as Cnut’s reign. And, to make all 
things square with one another, there was in the time of 
Henry the First a Bishop Hervey, who, being first quartered 
at Bangor, “agreed ill with the Welshmen,” and so took himself 
to Ely as a city of refuge. Can it be that the great monastic 
region of Eastern England still cherishes an anti-British feeling on 
account of these old grudges? Or are we to infer that Lord Francis 
Hervey, like the Bishop who bore his name, has himself personally 
agreed ill with the Welshmen, and so wishes to pay out his pri- 
vate grudge on their monuments? For mark that Lord Francis 
Hervey’s hatred is wholly confined to the Britons; he has no ill 
feeling whatever against the Irish ; they are his friends; he does not 
quarrel with them for wishing to preserve their round towers and 
mounds. After speaking irreverently for « moment of the Celtic 
race, he stops and corrects himself, and explains that by the Celtic 
race he means the “Cimri.” One would like to have heard how 
Lord Francis Hervey sounded the word which the reporters ex- 
pressed by this singular combination of letters. It would seem as 
if the hard ¢ in Cymry proved as great a stumbling block to Lord 
Francis Hervey as the hard c—as we must be allowed to call it— 
in Cesar proved to Lord George Hamilton. Why then this bitter 
hatred for the Cymry, and this tenderness for the Gael? We must 
again fall back on an earlier parallel, and that again an episcopal 
one. As the twelfth century produced a Bishop Hervey who 
ill with ‘the Welshmen, so the eighteenth century pro- 

duced another Bishop Hervey, Earl of Bristol as well as Bishop of 
Derry, who agreed very well with the Irishmen and became one of 
their choicest popular heroes. Both the like and the dislike seem 
to have passed on to the namesake of both, the descendant of one. 
Lord Francis Hervey agrees ill with the Welshmen, but he gets on 
charmingly with the Irish. The Irish, as we see, may keep their 
round towers and mounds ; Lord Francis Hervey thinks rather 
better of them for so doing; but no British monument, no monu- 
ment that anybody could ever have fancied to be British, is to be 
allowed to remain. The zeal of Lord Francis goes far beyond the 
zeal of the common asserters of the rights of property. He not 
only would take no trouble to keep up these monuments ; his words 
ly sound as if he would take a good deal of trouble to pull 
them down. He sympathizes with those who desire to pre- 
serve “monuments of antiquity and of great historical interest which 
were connected with some in our history, some famous battle, 
some striking deed. . . All that was perfectly intelligible and reason- 
able. .. What he did not understand was that Englishmen should 
be called on to exhibit enthusiasm for that barbarous and uncivi- 
lized race whom our forefathers took the trouble to expel from the 
country.” Mark the phrase “took the trouble.” In Lord Francis 
Hervey’s reading of the English conquest, our forefathers did not 
drive out the Britons with any selfish notion of taking their lands, 
but with the purely disinterested motive of riddin the world of 
so barbarous and uncivilized a race. They were something like 
those kind seekers of the general good whose places of business are 
“established to supply the public” with this and that kind of 
admirable ale, not at all with the view of putting money into the 
pocket of the landlord. “Our forefathers came from beyond the 
sea and drove out those wretched people.” The nat outcry, 
natural at least in the Welsh members, was met with the question, 
“Well, if they did not, where were they?” One at least of them 
had his name on the back of the Bill, and as Mr. Osborne Morgan 
did not directly answer Lord Francis Hervey’s question, he perhaps 
thought that his presence in the House was answer enough. Pre- 
sently came another burst. Lord Francis objected to “ preserv- 
ing the relics of the ancient Britons, which were destitute of all 
art or of everything that was noble or that entitled them to pre- 
servation.” Surely no man ever hated his enemies or the enemies 
of his forefathers with such a hate as Lord Francis Hervey. He 
will not allow the works of the vanquished to stand even as the 
trophies of the conqueror. Old Sarum, Worlebury, Silchester, 
Anderida, are memorials of English victory. But Francis 
Hervey would destroy the memorials of English victory when they 
reserve the memory of those whom Englishmen overthrew. He 
aren the vanquished so much that he cannot endure even to tri- 
umph over them, because to triumph over them is to remember 
their existence. Hate can hardly go beyond this. As for Bad- 
bury, we must not speak of that at such a moment. Its fosses 
must straightway be tilled up; perhaps all the Arthur books, from 
Geottrey of Monmouth to the present Laureate, might go as mate- 


rials for -— them up. 

As we look back to our last sentence we feel that we have 
stumbled. We syo'se of Anderida and Silchester. But Sir John 
Lubbock offers no protection to Anderida and Silchester, and it is 


not quite clear whether Lord Francis Hervey would destroy them 
or not. We should like to know a little more about this barbarous 
and uncivilized race, this wretched people, whom our forefathers 
took the trouble to drive out. We are led back to our c and our 
k. If the Cymry were so very barbarous and uncivilized, must it 
not have been largely the fault of the Caesars who so long 
reigned over them? ‘The two things hang together; the attempt 
to va out the Cesars and the attempt to wipe out the Cymry 
are clearly parts of one widespread conspiracy. We do not say 
that Lord Francis Hervey’s speech should not be told in Gath or 
published in Ashkelon, for we feel sure that the daughters of 
the Philistines, if we can conceive Philistines having daughters, 
will look on their new Goliath as a champion still less to be 
trusted than his old prototype. But we do say, Tell it not in 
York, publish it not in the streets of Colchester. it will be a hard 
day indeed if the most venerable local traditions are to be swept 
away, if Constantine and his greater grandfather, if old King 
Cole himself, are to be improved off the face of the earth because 
Lord Francis Hervey has a traditional gift of agreeing ill with the 
Welshmen. The Caesars and the Cymry whom they ruled over 
are alike threatened. But what will Lord Francis Hervey say if 
it should be hinted to him that some of the works that he despises 
are the works of earlier races, more barbarous and uncivilized, we 
are to ee ose, than the Cymry themselves? What will he say, if 
he should hear Mr. Huxley or Mr. Dawkins hint that perhdps 
the Cymry did not take the trouble to drive them out, but that of 
them, as of the Cymry themselves, a few are still left to answer 
Lord Francis Hervey’s question, “ Where are they then?” 


A PROGRESS THROUGH SPAIN. 


4 wee Royal progresses which are wisely recommended to King 
Alfonso by his advisers are comparatively a novel feature in 
Spanish history; and it is only steam which has made them pos- 
sible. Before the days of railways no country in Europe was more 
difficult to travel in than Spain; anda journey from Madrid to 
Murcia, towards the end of February, would probably have ended 
in the travellers being storm-bound. The climate of the capital is 
bitter enough ; and when His Majesty takes the air on the espla- 
nade before the e, Where the sentries are said sometimes to be 
frozen to death in their boxes, he must shiver in the bitter winds 
from the Guadarrama, in spite of any quantity of wrappings. 
But what is the cold on that singularly bleak plateau to what one 
may expect in the mountain-chains to the southward? No wonder 
Spain was so long broken up into so many separate kingdoms, 
or that the system of captain-generals and extreme decentralization 
has been perpetuated to the present day. Physical causes have 
even more to do with that than politics, interprovincial jealousies, 
and place-hunting. For it would indeed have needed pressing 
reasons of business to induce the inhabitant of some sheltered plain, 
where he basked through the summer in semi-tropical sunshine, to 
tempt the accidents of the late winter in those mountain barriers 
which isolated him from hisneighbours. And the sovereign would 
have fared little betterthan hishumblestsubjects. He would havehad 
to choose between making the journey in a carriage and on horseback ; 
andin the former case the only advantage he would have had would 
have been the command of corps of loyal pioneers to clear the 
mud out of his way or dig his equipage out of the snow-drifts. 
We know ourselves, by melancholy experience, what those mountain 
roads used to be. Not unfrequently they were skilfully planned 
and executed; some of them, like the great highway over the 
Sierra Morena from La Mancha to Cordova, having been made by 
foreign engineers in the Spanish service. But they had fallen 
into miserable neglect, like everything else in the country. In 
place of “the stitch in time that saves nine,” the national maiana 
seemed to be the maxim of the road contractors. Nothing was 
mended to-day that could possibly be staved off till to-morrow: 
and the ravages wrought by the landslips and the s ring torrents 
were conspicuous long after the snows had foots 4 The inter- 
minable train of mules, strengthened possibly by teams of sturdy 
oxen, dragged you slowly up the wearisome gradients; planting 
themselves harmoniously to relieve their sobbing chests every 
hundred yards or so, in spite of the avalanche of anathemas from 
the box, and the showers of pebbles from the mozo who ran 
behind. Every now and again a wheel would settle into a rut, 
whence it could only be extricated by spades and leverage. Your 
arrival at any one of the post-houses depended so entirely on 
circumstances beyond human control that no one dreamed o. 
expecting or preparing for you; and the drowsy people had to be 
knocked up in the night-time to harness the relay of recalcitrant 
mules. When at last you reached your destination in safety, 
ere A a day or so after you were due, if you were a pious 

atholic you had to pay your vows ior your happy 
deliverance from manifold perils. For it was quite on the 
cards that you might have still been suspended half-way 
between the earth and heaven on the slopes of the stormy sierra, 
in some hamlet where Fe were constrained to mortify the 
flesh on black bread and beans and the washings of a bota. 
Mutatis mutandis, this might equally have been the fate of His 
Catholic Majesty, though doubtless the “officers of his mouth ” 
would have arranged for the supply of his table, and blankets and 
eider-down quilts would have been included among his travelling 
a neige Nor would he have fared any better on horseback. 

e are all familiar with the picture of Napoleon on his famous 
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gu hee, and in fur-cuffed and fur-collared coat, sharing the 
hips of his invading host among the snows of the Great St. 
| te § But the scions of royalty by divine right have seldom 
either the stamina or the energy of the great soldier; and the 
Court physicians might well hesitate in assenting to a winter 
ride through the Spanish sierras. It must be bitter enough some- 
times on the Asiatic steppes, if one may judge from the narra- 
tive of an Atkinson or a Burnaby; and we have sympathized with 
the sufferings of Arctic sledging parties when a gale from the 
north has set the atmosphere in motion. Buta breeze whistling 
down a pass in the sierras is quite enough of a trial for any 
ordi constitution ; and the surrounding impression of intense 
desolation is sufficient to send the spirits down below zero. So in 
no country more than in Spain has the progress of science and 
enterprise merited the warmest gratitude from travellers of all 
ranks, Now you may stow yourself away in a first-class carriage 
with rugs and foot-warmers, prepared patiently to wait for the end, 
if you are doomed to meet with delays and obstructions. And 
thus King Alfonso finds it possible to make a journey in quest 
of popularity at a season when his mother, or at all events his 
— must have been content to wait upon events in 


But, thanks to these formidable physical barriers, nothing can 
possibly be more picturesque than the varied incidents of a Spanish 
gress ; and if the prince who of all Spaniards is more deeply 
interested must lament the backwardness of civilization among his 
ple, at least he may cheer himself with the hope of a splendid 
uture for his kingdom. No country has greater natural resources 
than Spain, or a more extraordinary variety of natural beauties. It 
is the extreme appropriateness of the time-honoured legend about 
every blessing having been bestowed on the Peninsula except 
tolerable government that has caused it to be so perpetually re- 
peated. Retwuen the sunny shores of the Mediterranean on the 
South and the weather-beaten coasts of the Bay of Biscay and 
the pine-forests of the Pyrenees on the North you have almost 
every shade of climate and every kind of produce. In the Basque 
ovinces, in Gallicia and the Asturias, you are in the wild gran- 
ur of northern scenery; there are boundless woods, verdant 
meadows, and rushing salmon streams. Yet wherever the hills 
have a southern exposure, or wherever the valley widens into a 
plain, there are rich farms and fruitful orchards. In spite of wars 
and a wretched administration, one can detect the signs of the 
wealth of the land even in the equipments of the muleteers who 
act as carriers. There is a display of Oriental coquetry and fan- 
tasy in the variegated trappings of the sleek mules and the gay 
costumes of the arrieos. Notwithstanding the dignified indepen- 
dence of their demeanour and their constitutional gravity, the men 
cannot help singing in their lightness of heart when away in the 
solitudes of the fields and roads. Nothing can be more striking 
than the contrasts in Catalonia. Mountains like the Montserrat 
range are bleak enough when the winter rains have run 
off, and the sun is parching them through the long summer. 
But vines which with better care might yield excellent wine 
flourish upon banks of shingle and gravel; grain grows in 
extreme luxuriance wherever the waste water has been run into 
reservoirs by some venerable system of irrigation; and on the sea- 
board are those great manufacturing towns, where active men make 
rapid fortunes, employing gangs of working people by the hundred. 
e province of Valencia is a marvel of fertility, with one of the 
most enchanting climates on the face of the earth; and the palm 
ves that cluster round Elche remind you of Syria and t. 

e great tawny plains of the Castiles, if they were farmed 
colonists from East Lothian, might be the granaries of Western 
Europe ; the mountains of Murcia and the Sierra Nevada are rich 
in mines which still remain to be wrought, though they paid pro- 
fitable dividends to the Romans and the Moors. As for Andalucia, 
with its vines, its olives, its almonds, and its orange groves, with 
its sugar-canes and cotton plants, its rice and corn, and gardens of 
vegetables, life there would be only too easy to the inhabitants 
were it not for the burdens that are laid on them by the Treasury 
and the conscription; while Estremadura, with t natural 
capabilities, remains still to be reclaimed. Pastured by straggling 
herds of sheep in the charge of half-savage shepherds, its dehesas 
and depoblados resemble in their extremity of abandonment some 
of the finest provinces of Asia Minor. 

Things are at their very worst in Estremadura ; but the state of 
that neglected province is only a type of the backward condition 
of the country generally. The coast strip of Catalonia may be 
said to be an exception; but the Cataloniaus are only half 
Spaniards. At all events, with their robust and somewhat aggres- 
sive temperament, invigorated by the bracing breezes from their 
mountains, they show most of the practical ¢ teristics of their 
Northern neighbours. Elsewhere almost everything that has been 
done for Spain has been done by foreigners, either recently or in 
former ages. It is foreigners, as we have said, who made the best 
of the roads that are now suffered to fall into disrepair. It is 
foreigners, and chiefly Frenchmen, who found the capital for the 

ish railways. It is foreign merchants who give animation to 
the ports, and impart a brisk stimulus to the shipping trade. It is 
foreigners who have been exploring the abandoned mines, and em- 
ploying in them at good wages large bodies of natives who would 
otherwise have been half starving in the most inhospitable 
districts. Finally, in the capital the most fashionable shops are 
managed by the enterprise of members of the foreign colony, and 
L’Hardy, the most famous restaurateur there, is as a matter of 
course a Fienchman. And had it not been for its subjugation 


by the Moors, Spain must have been more of a desert than it is. 
It is to the days of Moorish supremacy that she is indebted for 
those huertas that gladden the stranger like so many blooming oases 
in a dry and thirsty land. The system of irrigation that makes 
them yield crop after crop in the season’ is the legacy of the infidel 
to his Christian persecutor. And, in reference to this, the Corre- 
spondent of the Times whvo attended the King in his recent journey 

es a curious observation which shows the strength of 
custom and tradition in that highly conservative country. It 
appears that the Council of Irrigation in the Murcian Awerta still 
hold their weekly meetings on the Friday, which was the Moslem 
Sabbath. Were the Spaniards only to lay those Moorish lessons to 
heart, and wag them into practice more universally, they might 
in time carry their burdens as lightly as the most prosperous nation 
in Europe, while Spain’s creditors might have their hearts rejoiced 
by a resumption of payments in full. Great part of the Peninsula 
might be brought under a perfect system of irrigation. The 
barren mountains which are only rich in forests and mines 
would become so many reservoirs to collect the rainfall. As 
the vega of Granada is watered by those snow streams from 
the Sierra Nevada whose flow and course have been regulated 
by the Moors, so the same system might be carried out in 
every valley through which a torrent at present runs to waste. 
The Manzanares which flows past the capital is sometimes in flood, 
while in summer it dwindles into a rill which scarcely fills the 
buckets of the washerwomen; and yet the municipality has never 
thought of economizing it. In the centre of the arid plains of the 
Castiles it is true that there is no possibility of irrigation. Fortu- 
nately, however, they are sufficiently productive with such water 
as they have; but even there stupidity and prejudice interfere 
with the cultivation. What they need, above all, is shade, and 
anything that will collect and condense moisture. Yet it has been 
the practice to cut down every kind of tree, under the idea of 
banishing the birds that might pilfer the grain. Of course the 
insects that are left to breed and multiply do infinitely more damage 
than the birds who would keep them down. Similar ignorance or 
indifference is conspicuous in every branch of production except 
in afew of the manufacturing cities in the North. Thus many 
of the wines, and those of the Val de Peiias in particular, might 
have a good name in the foreign markets were any care bestowed 
on the manufacture; and such bouguet as they have is utterly 
destroyed by putting them into the pigskin instead of importing 
casks, So that, if the young King has lost anything of his 
Espaiolismo in the course of the foreign education that was pre- 
maturely cut short, he must regard with very mingled feelings 
the magnificent capabilities of the country he governs. There 
seems no limit to the good that might be done by an intelligent 
ruler in the course of an ordinary lifetime; and all authorities 
have always been agreed that there is excellent stuff in the 
Spaniard of the lower orders. But the governing and wealthy 
classes are wedded to their ancient ways and abuses; and national 
development can make but slow advances when you have to begin 
by educating the leaders of opinion. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN CANONIZATION. 


T ig much the fashion with a certain class of Evangelical 

divines to denounce what they call “ the natural Popery of the 
human heart.” The phrase is not happily chosen, but it is not 
difficult to apprehend what they mean to express. ‘The natural 
heathenism of the heart” would be an equally appropriate, or 
rather equally inappropriate, formula for conveying the thought 
present to their minds. Dr. Newman has somewhere observed with 
obvious truth that there is necessarily much in common between 
all systems of religicn which deserve the name, whether true or 
false. All of them, from the nature of the, case, recognize and 
profess to meet certain inherent and universal requirements or 
aspirations of human nature; and hence certain leading ideas, such 
as the burden of guilt, the need of expiation, the efficacy of sacri- 
fice, the rights of the Creator over His creatures and His regard 
for their welfare, reappear under different forms in every creed 
claiming divine authority which has permanently influenced any 
considerable portion of mankind. “Popery” has of course had 
to reckon with the same elements of human nature as other 
religions ; and if it has shown a peculiar aptitude in satisfying 
the demands made upon it, that may be explained on the 
one hand by its exclusive or extensive possession of sacred 
truth, or on the other hand by the vast resources of secular 
skill and experience placed at its disposal. To speak of “ the 
natural Popery of the human heart ” is rather like talking of the 
natural dogginess of a flock of sheep, because a collie dog is found 
a serviceable instrument for controlling them. The element re- 
quiring to be dealt with is part and parcel of what Butler calls the 
constitution of human nature; the way of dealing with it may be 
Popish, but Popery did not make the facts it has to work upon, 
and Protestantism betrays, not wisdom, but folly, if it ignores 
them. Nor can there be any doubt that the religious weakness of 
Protestantism historically is due in great measure to its failing 
to take into account and provide for natural instincts which the 


longer and wider experience of its elder rival had learnt to appre- 
ciate more correctly. We cannot pause here to draw out in detail 
the proof of what must be familiar enough to all who are fairly 
acquainted with the past or present phenomena of religious 
‘thought. Our immediate aim is to notice an amusing illustration 
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just come to hand of a growing consciousness of this defect in their 
own system on the part of a large and respectable body of English 
Nonconformists, who have usually been more successful in ex- 
hibiting the dissidence of dissent than the sweetness and light 
which must surely belong to the perfection of a religious ideal. 

A paragraph 1 peg not many days agoin the 7imes under the 
rather startling title of “ Nonconformist Saints.” Why indeed, it 
may be asked, if Nonconformists are the true Christians, should 
there not be Nonconformist Saints? Why, but because the craving 
for Saints is part of that same natural Popery of the human heart 
which it is the mission of a purer faith to suppress. But what if 
it refuses to be suppressed ? The worship of the Saints has always 

in Protestant controversial manuals among the darkest 
errors of the Church of Rome, and the “ Lives of the Saints” are 
somehow supposed to be almost a part of their worship. Indeed 
language has often been used which seems to imply that it is a 
suspicious, if not positively wicked thing, to be a Saint at all, 
presumably because you are thereby affording what theologians 
would call a proximate occasion of the’sin of Saint-worship. But 
in this as in other matters natural instinct has proved too strong 
for Protestant theories, and a kind of surreptitious hagiology has 
grown up, veiled of course under a more inoffensive name. Still 
-on one ee Nonconformity at least has hitherto sturdily held its 
own. Pious biographies of unimpeachable Protestants might be 
peg ow reading even though, like Foxe’s martyrology, they were 
far from unimpeachably veracious. But there must be no outward 
sign or symbol of a hankering after the old idolatry. Even the 
Anglican Homily speaks of image-worship in language which we 
‘should hardly care to quote, but a good many images appear to have 
retained their place in churches down to the time of the Great 
Rebellion,and painted windows there was no disposition to condemn, 
though obscure fanatics here aud there committed depredations. 
When however the Puritans had their fling, the carved and the 
— work thereof alike they ruthlessly destroyed with axes and 
ers, as too many of our cathedrals and parish churches tes- 
tify to this day. At the beginning of the architectural and 
esthetic revival some forty years ago there was a party in the 
Church of England who objected to any but floral or fancy deco- 
rations in stained glass, and argued, with much plausibility, that if 
pictures and crucifixes were wrong on the walls of churches, they 
could not be right in the windows. ‘The practical result of such a 
line of argument has however, as might have been expected, turned 
out to be the opposite of what they desired. But when Dissenters 
began to emulate the style, though not the taste or the munificence, 
of “ Establishmentarian ” churchbuilders, they drew a rigid line at 
“idolatrous” emblems. Trefoils and crosses were indeed suffered, 
with some apparent inconsistency, to grace the pediments of 
Unitarian chapels, because they looked pretty and were supposed 
to mean nothing in particular, but not even the most Scriptural of 
Saints was allowed to confuse with “ dim religious light” the soar- 
ing devotion of the worshippers at Bethel and Ebenezer. We 
are not sure whether the cardinal and theological virtues—which 
are occasionally introduced into church windows in the costume of 
ballet-dancers—may not have found admission here and there, but 
at all events neither their dress nor their bearing was too peril- 
ously suggestive of saintliness. But now a change is passing over 
the primitive simplicity of Bethei and Ebenezer. The “ pealing 
organ” has been heard to blow, and even—fame si credere dignum 
—* the full-voiced,” and surpliced “ quire” to chant within their 
desecrated precincts, till at last the City Temple has taken another 
step in the same retrograde direction, and is actually leading the 
to a cultus of Nonconformist Saints.” 
he following is the account of the matter given in the Times, 
from which it will be seen that the new process of canonization 
is as yet in a transitional and tentative stage. Perhaps we might 
say that the personages selected for the honour have not yet 
advanced beyond the initial stage of “ beatification” ; they appear 
not exactly in their proper character, but as the symbolic repre- 
sentatives of some special virtue. On the other hand, as all of 
them have wings, they are evidently regarded as having reached 
an angelic condition, and it must be further assumed that, if there 
is no marriage in heaven, that is not from any absence of the dis- 
tinctions of sex, inasmuch as the sexes are equally, though some- 
what arbitrarily, divided. For while of these eight Nonconformist 
worthies seven are—or were on earth—men, nevertheless in their 
new and “winged” condition four of them are male and four 
female:— 

Nonconrormisr Saryts.—Yesterday morning 16 memorial windows 
executed in coloured glass for the clerestory of the City Temple, by Messrs. 
Phillips and Son, of Baker Street, Portman Square, from designs by Mr. 
Walter Hensman, were displayed for the first time. The Rev. Dr. Parker 
preached on the occasion from the words, “A memorial in Jerusalem” 
(Neh. ii. 20). The windows, eight on the east and eight on the west side 
of the building, are semi-circular. As yet half only of the number can be 
said in any sense to be “steried,” being each filled with an emblematical 
figure of one of the eight Christian virtues—Faith, Hope, Charity, Truth, 
Wisdom, Temperance, Chastity, Patience. They are depicted as winged 
figures, four being male and four female. 
ranged half on either side, occupying the second, fourth, fifth, and seventh 
windows. Each pictured grace is regarded as a memorial of some great 
name associated with the history-of the Congregational Chureh now: 
worshipping in the City Temple. 

It will be observed from the last sentence that all the Saints of 
either sex are sound non-conforming Protestants. A Jate dignitary 
whose theological zeal was more than equal to his learning is 
reported to have declined a painted window representing the life 
of St. Mary Magdalene, on the ound that he could not tolerate 
“the acts of a Popish Saint.” The authorities of the City Temple 


Dissent, 


The figures are seated and are | 


in the same enlightened spirit have carefully eschewed, not only 
early Fathers and medizval prelates, but Apostles and Evangelists, 
whose position in the Roman Calendar was probably held to dis- 
qualify them. The three theological and five miscellaneous virtues 
selected for emblematic treatment are all represented by Dissenting 
Confessors and Martyrs of the purest water. That was perhaps to 
be expected, but the selection does strike us as hardly less arbitrary 
in some cases than the sexing of the new Saints. AsThomas Good- 
win, Cromwell's chaplain, is stated to be the founder of the Congre- 
gational Church, we cannot of course challenge his claim tosymbolize 
Truth, which might not otherwise have been particularly obvious. 
It: is less easy to understand why Cromwell's joint action in the 
matter as lay founder should entitle him to be taken as the type of 
Temperance, if the characteristic virtues of a public man are to be 
estimated by historical evidence. That Baxter should be chosen 
to typify Patience, and Bunyan Charity, is intelligible enough, the 
more so as Baxter not only exercised the virtue attributed to him, 
but gives occasion for its exercise in his readers, John Wesley 
might seem a fitter representative of Zeal than of Faith, except 
indeed that his faith in himself was unbounded ; nor is it very clear 
why his brother Charles should be made a typical example of 
Hope. The labelling of the two remaining members of the 
saintly group is stranger still. Milton had his merits no doubt, 
not only as « poet but as a man, but “ Wisdom ” is not exactly the 
differentia of the highest poetic inspiration, and it did not re- 
markably characterize either his prose writings or his life. He 
was very far from being a wise politician, and was in some im- 
portant respects an unwise man. The list closes with “ Anne Askew, 
the Smithtield martyr,’ who is for some reason or other selected 
as the type of Chastity. Anne Askew was one of the latest 
victims of Henry VIII.’s impartial intolerance of either Catholic 
or Protestant nonconformity, her father having suffered for 
his part in the Pilgrimage of Grace, while she was burnt for 
denying Transubstantiation. She was probably a very worthy 
person, though it is impossible to discriminate the value of records 
which rest mainly on the testimony of Foxe—who has at least com- 
pletely misrepresented Bonner’s part in the matter—and there is no 
doubt that she died for her convictions; but we are aware of no 


reason for picking her out of the happily extensive class of 


married women of unblemished reputation as the special type of 
Chastity. There are, it seems, eight windows in Dr. Parker’s 
Temple still waiting to be filled ; and we shall watch with some 
curiosity the composition of the second octave of Nonconformist 
Saints, which will doubtless include, in course of time, the great 
Transatlantic object of Dr. Parker’s veneration. But if the example 
thus set is to be generally followed, and the rigid exclusion of all 
ante-Reformation celebrities, even though they be Apostles, is to 
be maintained, it is clear that the exigencies of art will demand a 
ey rapid advance in the process of Protestant Canonization. 

Jhat some of these worthies would have thought in their lifetime 
of the posthumous honours destined for them is perhaps a curious 
rather than a profitable speculation. But the change seefiis to 
mark “a little rift” in that principle of “ dissidence” which has 
hitherto been so jealously cherished as the crowning glory of 


PROTECTION TO PLAYGOERS. 


T is announced that the Lord Chamberlafn has refused to grant 

a licence for the new theatre of Sadler's Wells until stone 
stairs have been erected for all parts of the building; “and his 
Lordship,” it is added, “is understood to have stated that he is 
determined in future to grant no licence for any theatre in which 
wooden stairs are used, and that he will insist on such stairs being 
removed and replaced with stone stairs.” It is also stated that 
the proprietors of the theatre have agreed to these requisitions,and 
that “ample accommodation is also to be afforded for rapidly 
clearing the building, for no fewer than twelve exits have been 
rovided, opening from commodiously made passages and corri- 
ors.” We are glad to learn that the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment is at last paying some attention to its essential duties in 
roviding securities for the safety of the public which it has 
hitherto so systematically neglected; and it is also satisfactory to 
have this example of the readiness of managers to conform to 
suggestions which are supposed to be for the public good. It would, 
however, be desirable to know the exact dimensions of the “commo- 
diously wide passages and corridors” which are to serve as exits, 
and whether they are to be kept regularly open. At the 
same time we must regret that, with such good intentions on 
both sides, the theatrical managers do not receive more trustworthy 
guidance. The insistance on stone stairs is a strong confirmation 
of the suspicion which has long existed that there is nobody in 
the Lord Chamberlain's department who understands the practical 
conditions under which alone a theatre can be said to be really 
safe. As regards the literary censorship, it must be admitted that 
it is usually performed with creditable tact and judgment; but the 


| inspection of theatres, as regards construction and fittings, stands 


on a very different footing, and it is evident, from the way in 
which things are managed, that the staff is not up to its work. A 
palpable instance of this is shown in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
resolution that there must, in the case at least of every new 
theatre, be stone stairs. It has long been settled by competent 
and experienced authorities that stone stairs are quite untrust- 
worthy, and that they rather add to the dangers of a building 
than secure the safety of the audience. 
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Very recently Captain Shaw, the highly qualified head of the 
rigade, published a little work (Effingham Wilson) on Fire 
Surveys, in which he gives a clear and comprehensive view of the 
principles to be observed in estimating the risk of buildings ; and 
as to the use of stone, he states the following opinions as the result 
of his long experience :—“ In the whole range of building materials 
there is, perhaps, none so unsuited for resisting fire as that most 
commonly in use—stone. It is true that, if imbedded in cement 
or thoroughly good mortar of lime and sand, it will resist for a 
considerable time heat gradually applied; but even in such a case 
it will be calcined, and will crumble to so great an extent as to be 
unable to carry a load afterwards. In the case of any sudden 
change of temperature, either from cold to heat, or from heat to 
cold, it cracks instantly without notice, not only leaving a passage 
for smoke and flame, but in many instances causing the wall to fall. 
Stone may, however, be used with a certain amount of safety for 
external walls; but even for this purpose it is very much interior 
to bricks.” Again, he says:—‘ Stone is permissible for the sill or 
floor under an iron door, but it is a most unsafe material for the 
door-head or lintel. In the former case it acts as a medium 
for separating the floors of rooms, and it carries nothings there- 
fore, when it becomes cracked or calcined, which it is certain to 
do when subjected to heat, no bad consequences happen; whereas 
in the latter case it breaks and falls down, bringing with it 
perhaps the whole or a part of the wall, and allowing tire to 
treely.” And further on Captain Shaw returns to the subject, with 
especial reference to stairs and staircases. For the former, he 
thinks, wrought iron is the best material of all; cast iron the next 
best; then come various kinds of wood, particularly the hard 
woods, such as oak, elm, ash, mahogany ; and, last of all, stone, 
which for such a purpose, from the point of view of safety, is 
utterly and entirely inadmissible, although it has by some strange 
mistake received legislative sanction. Stone, he says, “is the most 
dangerous of all materials, whether considered as to its property of 
intrinsic strength, strength for withstanding shocks, power of 
resisting heat, or, in fact, any other qualitication except appear- 
ance. . . . It is not too much to say that any enactment 
which contains such an expression as ‘stone or other fire-proof 
material’ proceeds on an assumption involving a serious error, in- 
asmuch as stone is in no possible sense fire-proof, but, on the con- 
trary, yields to the eflects of fire more rapidly than almost any 
other material commonly used in building. It is true that it does 
not, like wood, add fuel to the fire, but it does worse, as 
its known tendency to split off from the wall, and fall 
down altogether, prevents the firemen from availing themselves of 
the best positions for their work, which they can almost always 
vecupy where there are wooden staircases. For a staircase on the 
outside of a building stone may possibly be used with some kind 
of safety, but its brittleness, when exposed to different degrees of 
heat in different parts, makes it an unsafe material for inside stair- 
cases or lobbies, which are liable, in case of fire, to undergo a 
sudden expansion in the tread or exposed part, while the support 
or part resting inside the wall is scarcely raised in temperature ; 
or, if they escape this danger and get hot so slowly as not to break, 
the draft of cold air caused by opening a door or window is quite 
sufficient to contract and split the stone. In both cases the frac- 
ture occurs in the same place, close to the wall. . . . No 
fireman of large experience has ever seen a stone staircase escape 
whez subjected to heat; and, this being the case, it would seem to 
be mos: desirable tha® there should be introduced a prohibition of 
the use of stone as a material for lobbies, corridors, passages, 
landings, or stairs, except where it is supported throughout, and not 
overhanging in any part.” Captain Shaw also points out that ordi- 
uary stone steps are most dangerous, because their strength entirely 
depends on their being kept at the common temperature of the 
atmosphere; that is, they are dependent on the power of the 
iron doors to resist the tire; and when those fail or are left open 
and the flames burst through, the whole of the stairs above that 
level are crumbled into fragments in a moment, and would of 
course kill every one whose duty it might be to be at work on or 
under them at the time. Stone may be safely used for walls, be- 
cause it is supported ; or for stairs, it built solid ; but for steps with 
one end pinned into the wall and the other hanging and unsupported, 
stone is most dangerous. In short, under no circumstances at all 
-—this is the final conclusion—can stone be considered fireproof, 
whether used for stairs or any other purpose. On the other hand, 
the danger of wooden stairs is that they contain in them a sort of 
funnel or chamber which carries the fire from one part to another, 
or are set in the walls or other supports, with their ends covered by 
skirting boards with a ge for air inside. If these were 
avoided, a wooden stair well plastered beneath will stand a very 
considerable amount of fire. What Captain Shaw himself 
recommends is a staircase constructed either of fire-bricks 
laid in fire-cement, which he admits would be costly and 
cumbrous, or of wrought iron, which, for appearance, comfort, or 
convenience, might be covered with slabs of slate, stone, or wood. 
In this latter case “the real strength would consist, not in the 
stone or other covering, but in the wrought-iron framing, and such 
stairs, particularly if protected by FF pace as which could be easily 
done, might safely be relied on in all ordinary tires, as the heat near 
a staircase, being tempered with the cold draught from the outside, 
is rarely sufficient to weaken wrought iron, which only fuses at 
a temperature of about 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit, and retains a 
considerable part of its strength almost to the melting point. 

We have quoted thus fully from Captain Shaw’s pamphlet 
because the question is a very important one, and his arguments 


appear to be decisive against the use of stone. How far iron is 
to be trusted may perhaps be doubted, and probably good stout 
timber would be better than iron, because it will stand till nearly 
burnt, while iron bends or yields under the heat, and throws down 
what rests on it. And, of course, if the timber was plastered 
beneath, it would be better still. Under these circumstances it is 
to be hoped that the order for the compulsory use of stone for 
stairs will be reconsidered ; but the circumstance that it has thus 
been rashly adopted, in disregard of the decided opinion of com- 
petent authorities, is a proof, among many others, that as regards 
such matters the Lord Chamberlain's department is very unsatis- 
factory. The fact is that this part of its work is done in.a loose, 
casual, perfunctory way ; and that a proper staff is not provided to 
keep up a close supervision of the internal arrangements of 
theatres, and to give sound advice. There are many other points 
on which it would also be desirable to have information as to the 
working of this department. For instance, one would like to know 
whether, now that the pantomimes are over, the rules as to exits 
laid down temporarily by the Lord Chamberlain for the safety of 
playgoers during the pantomime season are still in force; whether 
the passages between the stalls are kept open; and whether the 
closeness of the rows to each other, which is at present—not only 
inconvenient and even indecent on account of the squeezing, but 
jams up the people dangerously, so that, in the event of a tire or 
~~ a hopeless dead-lock would be produced, and escape would 

e impossible—cannot be amended. Again, although such an 
appalling catastrophe as the Brooklyn cremation happens rarely, 
its lessons ought not to be lost. The coroner’s jury has 
strongly condemned the management of the theatre for the 
want of responsibility and discipline on the part of the employés ; 
for the absence of water and the general neglect of the means 
of extinguishing a fire; and for the closing of the means of 
exit provided for an emergency. Among the recommendations 
made are that there should be a fire-proof screen to shut off the 
stage from the auditorium in case of tire: proper hydrants and 
hose, and the frequent testing of their condition; the establish- 
ment inevery theatre of a staff of regular tiremen; wide stair- 
cases, incombustible scenery, and proper protection of border 
lights. It is, no doubt, impossible that scenery can be made ab- 
solutely fire-proof; but experiments, which have been made at 
Wallack’s Theatre, show that when the scenery is washed with a 
mixture comprising tungstate of soda, silicate of soda, and water, 
there is only a charring and not actual ignition. It is time to ask 
what is being done in our own theatres on these important points ; 
and the whole subject well deserves the attention of a Committee 
of the House of Commons. 


THE FINANCES OF NEW YORK. 


FTER five years of self-complacent contentment with the 

overthrow of the Tammany King, the citizens of New York 
are once more taking counsel how to stop the growth of their 
city’s debt. Tweed is in prison, his accomplices and satellites 
are hiding their heads, and a “reform” Government is in office; 
but still the municipal burdens continue to increase with alarming 
rapidity. The most robust faith in the “reform” movement 
cannot remain proof against the evidence of facts, and accordingly 
we find that earvest efforts are being made to get up another 
movement which, it is hoped, may eflect something more real 
and more permanent than the last. These efforts are by no 
means confined to the citizens themselves. There is a Munici- 
pal Commission appointed by Governor Tilden which is inquiring 
into the whole subject of city administration ; there is a Citizens’ 
Committee, whose aims are not less extensive; the State Legisla- 
ture has of late had the matter repeatedly under consideration ; 
and, finally, the city Government itself is stirring in the business. 
The Mayor is holding public monthly conferences with the heads 
of departments, to which he has also invited the members of the 
Citizens’ Committee and the representatives of the city in both 
Houses of the State Legislature. It is evident, then, that the 
anxiety of the public is thoroughly reawakened. Unquestionably 
there are good grounds for this anxiety. An article in the 
New York Financial and Commercial Chronicle, which traces 
the history of the debt of New York from the beginning, 
brings the fact out very clearly, It was in 1812, as we learn 
from that article, that the debt took its origin with the borrow- 
ing of a modest sum of 180,000/. But so strictly was the re- 
payment of this and subsequent loans observed, and so cautious 
were the municipal authorities for more than a generation after- 
wards in pledging the credit of the city, that the debt amounted 
forty-three years later—that is, in 1855—to no more than 
3,000,000/. At that time the proportion borne by the debt to the 
valuation of property in the city was no more than 3°58 per cent. 
Ten years later the debt had risen to 7,000,000/., and its propor 
tion to the valuation to 5°81 per cent. It will thus be seen 
that in the brief interval between the Crimean War and the close 
of the War of Secession, the addition to the debt was greater 
than that incurred during the whole previous history of the city. 
It is only fair to bear in mind, however, the unavoidable expenses 
of the great Civil War which had occurred in this interval. The 
armies of the North, it must be remembered, were raised, not 
directly by the Federal Government, but by the States at the 
call of the Federal Government. The States, therefore, had to 
incur very heavy expenses for bounties, equipments, and so on, 
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which fell partly on the cities. Further, it is to be remembered, 
an inconvertible paper currency had taken the place of gold, 
and this paper was at a ruinous discount; so that the actual 
amount raised by loan was very much less than the nominal 
amount. Lastly, it is not to be forgotten that wages and prices 
rose enormously in paper, and therefore that the expenditure 
necessarily in i consequence, we find the addition to 
debt in the five years from 1856 to 1860 only 735,000/., against 
3,400,0001. in the five years from 1861 to 1865. 

But a cause had now come into operation which was destined to 
swell to unheard-of proportions the expenditure of the municipal 
government. The theories of Jefferson were carried to their logical 


conelusion in New York in 1846. What practically amounted to | 


manhood suffrage was adopted, and at the same time most of the 
checks upon maladministration were swept away. Immediately 
afte the famine in Ireland, and the failure of the revolutionary 
movement in Germany, sent across the Atlantic immense multitudes 
of adventurers without attachment to their new country, and totally 
ignorant of its institutions. Here were the very instruments the 
liticians needed for their corrupt purposes. But, as we have seen 
om the figures quoted above, it was only slowly that they learnt 
how to use them boldly. Public opinion, old traditions, and the 
influence of the respectable classes kept them in restraint. With 
the Civil War, however, came a new era. The uncertainty of the 
litical future, the extraordinary vicissitudes in the field, the 
vish expenditure of the Government, the ruinous depreciation 
of poor: and consequent unprecedented rise of prices, the 
gambling in gold, in stocks, in corn, all produced a spirit of 
speculation, a haste to grow rich, a contempt for the slow 
but legitimate methods of trade, which reacted on politics. 
Americans have always had a reputation for dollar-worshipping, 
and a tendency to admire smartness rather than scrupulusity. 
These qualities were now developed inordinately. Hence we 
find that at the end of 1871—the close, that is, of the 
Tweed régime—the debt had grown to 17,677,000/., the - 
portion of liabilities to valuation being now 8°21 percent. The 
growth of debt in six years was thus almost 10,500,000l., or 
150 percent. Moreover, the addition to the debt in these six years 
exceeded by one-half the whole debt accumulated during all the 
revious history of the city. At the close of last year it 
further risen to 24,000,000/., being an increase of 6,323,0001. 
in five years. Absolutely this is the largest sum that has ever 
been added to the debt in so short a time except under the Tammany 
misrule. Relatively, however, it is not so, for the increase is 
under 40 per cent. The proportion of liabilities to valuation is 
now o°8 per cent. In two-and-twenty years, therefore, the debt 
has been multiplied eight times, and the proportion of debt to 
valuation has risen from 3°58 to 10°8; in other words, has been 
trebled. In addition to the sum given above, there is a 
debt of 5,636,000/. charged upon the Sinking Fund; there is a 
further debt of 2,371,000l., for which the revenues of the Sinking 
Fund are pledged ; and there are indefinite claims upon the city, 
which the Chronicle estimates at 2,000,000]. These additional 
debts make together 10,007,000/., and raise the total liabilities of 
the City of New York to the enormous sum of 34,000,000/, 

We have touched already upon the causes of this unparalleled 
growth of debt. For almost a century the city has never seen a 
foreign enemy. It has not been the scene of any great revolution. 
It has not been visited by famine, nor burnt down, nor recon- 
structed by a sovereign anxious to conciliate democratic opposi- 
tion. The debt has been accumulated by the vulgarest and 
most ignoble causes, by peculation, embezzlement, jobbery, cor- 
ruption, and waste. The form taken by the expenditure has been 
threefold—construction of public works, maintenance of public 
works, and employment of unnecessary vflicials. The construction 
of public works has been the most fruitful source of extravagance. 
The great sums divided by Tweed and his accomplices among 
themselves, under pretence of building a court-house, must be fresh 
in the recollection of every reader who has paid any attention to 
these matters. It is alleged by the present rulers of the city that 
the contracts made under the Tweed régime are the chief cause of 
the additions to the debt incurred during the past five years. But 
it is difficult to believe that, if there were a real determination to 
retrench, improvident, reckless, and corrupt contracts would be 
allowed to stand. The truth no doubt is that influence had 
to be maintained with the voters, and that it is a ready 
excuse to throw the blame on those who were stripped of 
power five years ago. The maintenance of public works is the 
second source of extravagance, and is less easy to curtail. 
New works may be stopped, and the expenditure on works in exe- 
cution may be cut down; but it is hardly possible to refuse to 
keep in repair completed works, even if useless. The employ- 
ment of an excessive number of persons can hardly lead to any 
formidable extravagance in comparison with the two former heads 
of expenditure. Still it is carried to a very t length 
in New York. According to the last census, ap city had 
not quite a million of inhabitants, only between a fourth and 
a third of the prgeutios of London, yet its Government con- 
sists of no fewer than nineteen different departments. Evidently 
the majority of these must have been created sdlely to find 
places for importunate partisans, and efficiency as well as economy 
would be promoted by a sweeping amalgamation. Thus we find 
a Finance Department, a Board of Excise, and a Board of Taxes 
and Assessments; and again we meet with a Board of Public 
Works, another of Docks, a third of Buildings, and a fourth of 
Parks, The total number of persons employed is about ten thou- 


sand, and their aggregate salaries amount to 1,748,776/. Another 
remarkable feature is the largeness of the salaries in a country 
where public servants are usually miserably paid. This would 
be very creditable to the good sense of New York were it not un- 
fortunately too evident that it is due only to its corruption. Thus 
the Corporation counsel actually receives 3,000/. a year, while 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
ceives only 2,100/,; and this fortunate lawyer has, besides a number 
of clerks, nine assistants in receigt of salaries varying from 500/. to 
2,000/, perannum. In other words, some of his assistants have 
salaries as large as those of the highest Judges in the Union. 
The last cause of the increase of debt which we need mention 
is the failure to collect the taxes in time. In November last the 
Comptroller stated that the uncollected taxes amounted to 
6,635,739/., some of which was due over six years, and he esti- 
mated that 2,635,739/. would never be recovered. 

If it be asked how such a system could have grown up, and how 
it is maintained, the answer is not easy to be given in the space at 
our disposal, Partly the fact is due to the democratic institutions 
of the country, partly to the indifference of the rich, partly to the 
presence of so large a foreign population and the unsettled character 
of the entire community, ey partly to the demoralized tone of a 
ag opinion which could d the late Mr. Fisk as a kind of 

ero, and could tolerate Tweed as a power in the State. 
Another powerful cause is the intermeddling of the State Legislature. 
The Legislature meets at Albany, yet it is constantly interfering in 
the affairs of New York. It retains in its own hands almost all 
legislative power, so that the city has to apply to it for authority 
to carry out every kind of reform. The result is a system of un- 
blushing and gigantic bribery and corruption. At the present 
time, for example, there are half a dozen Bills before 
the Legislature tor the abolition of unn departments 
in the city government. But the city politicians do not wish 
unnecessary departments to be abolished. Every man who 
wants an office, every man who has influence with the roughs, 
every man who occupies a place in the city and is ambitious 
of advancement, regards such a proposal as hostile to him- 
self, All these classes are consequently opposed to the 
Bills, and they are working eagerly at Albany to defeat 
them. Of course, the majority of the members of the Legislature 
are personally uninterested. They are drawn from all of the 
State, and it matters nothing to them how the affairs of the city 
are managed. But they are open to persuasions of a substantial 
nature, and with these they are plied. The politicians succeed, 
and the existing system of municipal government is perpetuated. 


THE THEATRES. 


Ww: have made frequent comments of late upon the want of 
new English plays on the London stage; and possibly the 
production of Haska is a just retribution for our complaints. The 
novelty indeed of Haska is not very striking. Count Robert 
Stourdza, “a licentious and tyrannical noble”; Count Karoly, “a 
popular noble”; Haska, a foundling, and her old foster-mother were 
once under various names popular ters enough upon the 
stage, and their images have continued to exist in the “ penny plain 
and twopence coloured ” theatres of childhood. In the days when 
such pieces as Mr, Raymond's Lone Hut—in the course of which 
one of the characters observed, with infinite pathos, that there 
was some good to be found even in the shrunken leaves of a 
her's conscience—were not unsuccessful, Haska might perhaps 
ve been accepted as a serious dramatic attempt. But this 
sceptical age has, it must be feared, learnt to find only amusement 
in the wicked count and the virtuous nt, the Keep in 
the terrible castle, and the miniature which has been unaccount- 
ably preserved through all kinds of dangers, in order to bring about 
a recognition at the end ofa play. The trappings and incidents of 
old-fashioned melodroma have so often turned into ridicule 
that the experiment of dragging them out from their well-earned 
retirement with a view to exciting serious interest can hardly be 
considered wise. Mr. Spicer, however, must be credited with 
having done his work thoroughly while he was about it; he has 
made no feeble attempt at a compromise between the old and the new 
school ; the action of Haska follows with singular fidelity the accus- 
tomed rules of melodrama. The play opens, in accordance with time- 
honoured custom, with preparations for a village festival, in the 
course of which it is conveyed to the audience that Haska, a girl of 
surpassing beauty, was found when a child under a tree in the forest. 
and adopted by the village. The festival is of course in honour of 
her iage with Ian, and equally of course it is disturbed by 
the onivel of the wicked Count Robert, who has just won the 
village and its inhabitants in a game at cards from the “ popular 
noble” Count Karoly. The description which Count Robert gives 
of himself on his entrance serves at once to unfold his nature 
without putting actor or audience to any trouble in analysing his 
motives or entering upon abstruse discussion of his character. 
Some one observes that, when Count Karoly lost the village of 
Songrad, he said, “This devil has won you.” To this Count 
Robert replies :— 
Hm.—Devil! 
You’re sure you caught that ?—Did he quite say devil ? 
That smacks of personality. No matter. 
Why, there are tiends—and fiends. Given some foibles— 
T’m not such a bad demon after all! 
Keep me from darkness—for that stifles me— 
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And sight of blood—that makes me madden and swell— 

And you shall find me gentle. I’m a ridile. 

Ten thousand crowns to him who guesses me— 

And lays a quieting finger on some string 

That jars in my brain-music !—Hither, you, 

The girl in white! A bride, I take it. “Come! 

Is the fool deaf ?—I call. 
This is as it should be. One knows what to expect after such a 
—_, and there is no unpleasant shock of surprise when Ian, 

s husband, is ordered to instant execution for interfering 

when the Count makes love to Haska, and pardoned only on con- 
dition of Haska’s going to sup alone with Count Robert in the 
Red Keep. With the wiliness that belongs to wicked counts, he 
shapes his promise of pardon thus:—“ This man shall not die, I 
swear, unless yourself give sign for it!” and, with the guileless- 
ness of a virtuous peasant maiden, Haska suspects nothing from 
the strange wording of the undertaking. The Count then goes 
out, calling the villagers dogs, and telling them they will curse the 
hour he came among them; and a certain Josef and Haska proceed 
to stir the peasantry up to revolt. 

This promises well for the scene in the Red Keep, and the ex- 

tions aroused are by no means disappointed. Haska is 
induced by a stratagem to give the signal for her husband's being 
hanged; and having looked out at the window and seen him 
swinging, bursts into what Count Robert calls wild mirth, and 
says to him:— 
Ah, Count, you're too grim a jester 

For women in What 

Tender and pitiful now, like my sex mostly ? 

Or if this man had made me a fitting spouse ? 

Or if I’d loved him, sir? Ha! ha! 
She then entices the Count mto a mechanical chair, where he is 
held fast and helpless, and is about to kill him when his followers, 
who have been specially ordered by him not to come near the place, 
rush in, and she, jumping from a window thirty feet high, alights 
safely by some unexplained means among the crowd below. The 
last act takes place in a mountain pass ; the Count’s followers and 
the peasants are up in arms against each other, and various un- 
es things, among them the burning of Haska, might occur 

t for the timely appearance of the miniature, which at such 
moments is eminently useful, and which proves Haska to be Count 
Robert’s long-lost sister. Even after this discovery there seems to 
be imminent danger of every one being blown up together by a secret 
rine, but this is averted by the entrance of Ian, Haska’s husband, not 
only alive, but ennobled. Ita that the villagers, taking a hint 
no doubt from the history of Punch, hanged the hangman instead 
of his victim. It would perhaps be captious to inquire how it hap- 
pened that Ian went to Pesth, procured at once a title of nobility 
and a commission in the army, and returned to announce the aboli- 
tion of serfdom. It is more important to note the sudden and 
pleasing reformation of Count Robert, who at the fall of the 
curtain seems likely to “die a good old man.” Mr. Spicer has been 
unfortunate in his choice of a theatre for the production of his 
play; he should have taken it to a house devoted to burlesque. 
‘The actors engaged in its representation at Lane can hardly 
be blamed if they fail to seize its humorous qualities. 

Mr. Burnand’s adaptation of La Clé, performed at the Gaiety 
under the name of Artful Cards, gives Mr. Toole an oppor- 
tunity of being extremely funny, and is a better piece of work 
than most of the i which have lately been seen. 
‘The piece turns upon the miseries of a Mr. Rumford who 
is kept without pocket-money by his rich wife, and, having 
sot a few soverei by dint of being taken for a butler, 
woes armed with m to a private gambling-house. There, 
onan alarm of police, the players suddenly assume the appear- 
smce of @ musical party, and, when they finally run from the 
police, Mr. Rumford is found wandering in Piccadilly in somebody 
else’s coat which is much too long for him, and with a trombone in 
iis hands which he does not know how to get rid of. Out of these 
<ireumstances Mr. Toole of course makes excellent fooling. His 
triumph at the end of the first act when he finds ‘himself unex- 
yeetedly tree and provided with money, and his terror during the 
.tarming events which follow, are supremely comic. Mr. A. 
stishop’s performance of Sir Harecutt Shortleigh is singularly 


szood. 

On T last Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan in what 
i ” Such a com- 
promise between a c private performance is perhaps 
uot all ether The reap 
stances, however, of such accomplished players a8 Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan must be matter of rejoicing to those who love finished 
«md versatile acting. The pieces selected were well calcu- 
lated to exhibit the variety of the players’ talents. The high 
comedy and quiet of Mrs. Wigan’s performance as Mrs. 
Wardour in The House or the Home are well matched by the 

which further 
e can be as suc- 


con 
ness. If one had to speak of any ially admirable parts of 
Mrs. Wigan's performance of Mrs. Waster, one might point to 
the half-scolding, half- ing scene with her son in the first act, 
and the scene with Lady Helen in the second, during which she 
speaks at her son, who is, she knows, concealed behind a curtain. 
in The Bengal Tiger, Mr. Wigan’s Sir Paul P: and Mrs. 
Wigan’s Miss Yellowleaf are admirably comic. The fierce 


temper of the returned lo-Indian is as obvious when he is 
sitting still and silent in his chair as when he breaks into an out- 
burst of rage; voice, gesture, and face alike seem to belong to 
the character. The sudden change from selfish snappishness 
and ferocity to a new order of things is as well managed 
by the actor as it can be, and is upon the stage a 
necessarily admitted possibility. It is reserved for some 
playwright of the future to show how long such unexpected 
conversions car iast. The airs and graces of Mrs. Wigan’s Miss 
Yellowleaf .re inimitably funny. Her promise not to flirt with 
the ycuag man whom she insists on taking out fora walk is the 
perfection of elderly affectation, and her sutierings, when, to cajole 
Sir Paul more thoroughly, she attempts to smoke a hookah, are 
irresistibly droll. Mrs. Wigan throughout becomes as completely 
identified with the extravagant character of Miss Yellowleaf as in 
the first piece she does with the gentle and noble nature of Mrs. 
Wardour. The loss to the stage of such admirable players as Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Wigan is immense, and, to judge from their per- 
formance on last Tuesday, there is no reason for their continued 
retirement. For finish and completeness, their mastery of their 
art might be not inaptly compared to Mr. Jeflerson’s ; and it must be 
hoped that the public has not seen the last either of them or him. 
It would, no doubt, be too much to expect actors who have earned 
repose after a long career to encounter again the drudgery of a 
pearing night after night in the run ofa piece. But, for the 

of dramatic education, it would be well if such players as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wigan would appear from time to time and give a younger 
generation the chance of studying their art. London is distin- 
guished by possessing many actors of talent and no school in which 
traditional excellence can be kept alive. One need not hope for this 
until the dream of a national theatre can be realized; but mean- 
while the occasional appearance of players who have every resource 
of their art at their fingers’ ends might do much to supply the 
place of a recognized school. Morning performances have of late 
come into vogue, and there seems no reason why they should not 
be turned to account in this way. 

In returning to the performance of Richard III. at the Lyceum, 
one is struck by some points which are not at first obvious. It 
has been well observed that Richard's character is unfolded in the 
first act; and this throws certain difficulties in the actor’s way. 
From that time there is no room for unexpected variety of mood, and 
between that time and the scene with the little princes Richard 
has to hold himself constantly in check. The patience with which 
Mr. Irving keeps the meaning of the character fully in view of the 
audience, by means chiefly of byplay, without ever thrusting it 
into their faces, is admirable ; and there is perhaps nothing more 
thoughtful or skilful in his rendering of the part than his sur- 

risingly expressive play of countenance while he listens to Queen 
Raitt violent outburst. In several minor matters the actor 
has improved. He no longer allows Queen Elizabeth to perceive 
his anger when he says to her, “ You mock me, madam; 
this is not the way to win your daughter”; and he gives 
a greater air of reality and interest to his directions to 
his followers in the tent scene in the last act. The climax of the 
scene on Tower Hill is even more spirited than before ; but there is 
a singular want of dignity and kingliness in Mr. Irving’s acting 
with the messengers who just before that pour in bringing bad 
news. He becomes fretful and snappish, and, but forthe divinity 
that doth hedge a king, one would expect to find some of his hard 
words thrown back at him. On the two occasions on which we 
have lately seen Mr. Irving’s performance there was a very great 
difference in its merit. On one, when, from the hoarseness of his 
voice, he seemed to be suffering from a cold, his acting was by turns 
spiritless and exaggerated, like that of a man struggling with fatigue ; 
and this is of course the natural result of a system which leads an 
actor to attempt a feat which, however successfully it may 
be smngiitel: for a time, must have a disastrous effect in the 
future. 


REVIEWS. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU.* 


ly the year 1855 Miss Martineau was suffering under an illness 
which was said to be likely to kill her at any moment. She 
thought it her duty to perform the task, contemplated, as she says, 
from her youth, of writing an autobiography. Miss Martineau’s 
life was protracted until 1876, though for the last twenty-one —_ 
she was a confirmed invalid. The autobiography only came down 
to 1855, and forms the first two volumes of the present publication. 
Miss Martineau, however, entrusted a t mass of letters and 
other materials to an American friend, Mrs. Chapman, with a view 
to the publication of such other biographical details as might be 
necessary to complete her own impressions by an external history. 
The result is a third volume, which goes over the whole story 
again, and continues it down to the date of Miss Martineau’s death. 
It thus forms an independent book, of which we will first say a 
few words, 

Miss Martineau speaks with enthusiasm of Mrs. Chapman’s many 
high qualities, and we see no reason to dispute the accuracy of 
her judgment. Mrs. Chapman was an ardent abolitionist in days 


With Memorials by Maria 
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when abolitionism meant t ularity and real personal 
danger. Any one who detain a Iife time 4 the pursuit of an 
unselfish object deserves respect, and may be forgiven for a touch 
of fanaticism. But great moral and intellectual qualities may be 
combined with an absence of literary power. It is not —— 
therefore, that Mrs. Chapman’s part of the book is far from successful, 
though it containsa certain quantity ofinteresting letters and journals. 
Miss Martineau, however, no special merit as a letter-writer, 
and even this _ of the volume is inferior in interest to the auto- 
biography. e part in which Mrs. Chapman speaks for herself 
has a worse fault. It is written in the tone which one enthusiast 
frequently adopts in speaking of another. Itis intolerant towards 
opponents and extravagant in its adulation of the heroine. Mrs. 

hapman evidently repaid Miss Martineau’s friendship by attri- 
buting to her friend a position in the world of thought and letters 
which neither Miss Martineau herself nor any impartial observer 
could have claimed for her. If Miss Martineau had been as great a 
novelist as Scott, as great a political writer as Burke, as able an 
observer of foreign institutions as De Tocqueville, and if she had 
invented, instead of interpreting, Comte’s system of philosophy, 
Mrs. Chapman's praises would have been adequate. As we cannot 
quite regard Miss Martineau as one of the great originating 
intellects, we think them a little overstrained. The account, for 
example, of the effect produced by the Illustrations of Political 
Economy suggests that Miss Martineau was the real saviour of the 
country. Mrs, Chapman runs over the familiar list of social and 

litical evils in the tion which succeeded the Peace of 1815. 

ive-and-twenty millions of people starving, manufactures bei 
ruined, pauperism increasing, smuggling, press-gangs, agricult 
riots, political agitations, frequent executions for trifling crimes, are 
heaped together to form a fearful picture of England in the year 
1832. Up to that time, we are left to suppose, no resolute attempt 
had been made to deal with these evils. But Miss Martineau pu 
lished her little stories. ‘“ The effect was instantaneous. The 
wise and benevolent few felt that they were comprehended and 
appreciated by a master-spirit. Political leaders grasped the helm 
of state with a firmer hand. Leaders of parties struggled to get 
possession of the new influence,” and soon for a page; to all which 
one is tempted to reply by a monosyllable used by a certain Mr. 
Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield. These same stories which 
saved the country from social dangers also, it would appear, 
revolutionized artistic theories. Miss Martineau, it seems, re- 
volted against “that law of the kingdoms of poetry and 
romance, generally observed by all their rulers from Homer to 
Scott inclusive, of filling the scene with the great and powerful 
—the occupants of thrones and leaders of armies, and bid- 
ding the intricacies of the plot bear them along through 
high feastings of kings with nobles, and dancing of Inights 
with ladies.” This appears to mean that nobody before Miss 
Martineau had ever dealt with the lives and passions of anybody 
below the aristocracy. If it does mean this, Mrs. Chapman can 
never, one would think, have read Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Goldsmith, Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, or any of 
Scott's best stories. Perhaps it only means that Miss Martineau 
was the first person to write a story expressly to illustrate 
Malthusian doctrines or theories of taxation and rent. But if this 
be the meaning, the is slightly overstrained. It is a 
relief to turn from such random eulogy to Miss Martineau’s 
remarkably modest estimate of her own powers. It is 
a really striking bit of judicious self-criticism. ‘“ Her original 
power,” she says of herself in the brief biography published 
in the Datly News, “ was nothing more than was due to earnestness 
and intellectual clearness within a certain range. With small 
imaginative and suggestive powers, and therefore nothing approach- 
ing to genius, she could see clearly what she did see, and give a 
clear expression to what she had to say. In short, she could 
popularize, whilst she could neither discover nor invent. She could 
sympathize in other people’s views, and was too facile in doi 
so; and she could obtain and keep a firm grasp of her own, a 

1 opposition to this, % man argues, in an ambitious 
and ¢ passage, that Martine had real “ genius.” 
We need not dispute about words; but, as ordinarily understood, 

nius implies original and creative power, and in that faculty 

iss Martineau was, as she truly says, deficient. Nobody can 
doubt, however, that she had common sense and a very 
robust and lucid understanding. These qualities are conspicuous 
in the Autobiography, to which we may now turn as a pleasant 
relief. It is the record, moreover, of a life of which it is impossible 
to think without hearty respect. Miss Martineau had to struggle 
against difficulties which must have overwhelmed any but a brave 
woman, and must probably have lowered the moral tone of any 
one not marked by admirable on ge of purpose. She made 
her position by her own talents, and never condescended to flatter 
sentiments which seemed to her base, or to bow before an authority 
which she did not recognize as reusonable. She spoke what she 
held to be the truth in all matters with perfect fearlessness and 
sincerity. Five times in her life, she says, she had to publish 
books which she expected to ruin her in public opinion. The expec- 
tation turned out to be erroneous, but the courage is not the 
less creditable. In short, Miss Martineau in a high 
degree the virtues which we are accusto adage ag ly 
masculine. With the virtues, she had a full share of the defects 
characteristic of such a it. There was a certain hard- 
, and a limitation in her views. There was 


_& whole world of sentiment and thought with which her 


sympathies were at least imperfect; and her philosophy and 
morality, though assured! at alias in a certain elevation of 
tone, will of course stri ee narrow, and even 
repulsive. A woman cannot be prophet of Malthus and 
Ricardo for nothing. But, whatever criticism may be made upon 
Miss Martineau’s speculations or her character, she must un- 
doubtedly command our unfeigned respect, even when she does 
not entirely appeal to our sympathies. 

Of the two volumes of autobiography, the first is decidedly the 
more attractive. It contains the record of her early years, of the 
struggles through which she passed to a sudden success, and a 
description of the interesting society which welcomed her in 
consequence. Of all varieties of literature, there is none which is 
so uniformly agreeable as autobiography. The obvious reason 
is that an autobiographer is writing — the subject which he 
understands best, and in which he takes the deepest interest. 
The author who undertakes such a task must be more or less of 
an egotist, or he would scqreely think it worth doing. Bat, 
though Miss Martineau was undoubtedly egotistical, her uniform 
= sense prevents her from placing any excessive estimate u 

er own merits. The result is that the bock has a cuundialie 
air of truthfulness, though in certain passages we have an im- 
pression that her eg may have been treacherous. As 
is commonly the case, however, with athe whole race of 
autobiographers, she seems to have had a singularly vivid 
recollection of her early years. She describes little incidents 
experiences which will probably suggest parallel feelings of their 
own to many readers. ’ The picture drawn is not altogether 
a. She suffered much from ill health, probably aggravated 
y injudicious treatment. Her parents, though warmly attached 
to their children, do not seem to have won her confidence. She 


‘complains of injustice, and says that she was “habitually un- 


truthful” to her mother from fear. From later references in the 
book it is plain that an incompatibility of temper between mother 


and daughter continued through life. When Harriet was twenty- 


seven Mrs. Martineau peremptorily ordered her daughter to 
abandon certain prospects of making a livi her pen and to 
come home and support herself by Seadiweck. It is isi 
that the daughter obeyed; but it is not surprising that in 
later years the two found it advisable not to live together. A 
childhood marked by ill health and want of domestic sympathy is 
not likely to be happy ; and Miss Martineau tells us that from eight 
to fourteen she never passed a day without crying, and that she 
believes herself to have been an L insufferable ebild for gloom, 
obstinacy, and crossness.” On the other hand, she appears to 
have received an unusually education, and to have formed 
many warm attachments to various members of her family. 
Troubles came thickly upon her during the early years of woman- 
hood. Her increasing deafness threatened to cut her off from society 
and from many occupations. A brother to whom she was ly 
attached died of consumption. Her father gradually fell into 
difficulties during the commercial troubles of 1825, and in that 
year he died, leaving his daughters a bare independence. Another 
great trouble followed to which she makes a characteristic refer- 
ence. After difficulties and much hesitation she had become 
to be married ; when her lover suddenly became insane, 
in consequence of the long suspense and trouble, and died in a few 
months. It was happiest for both of them, she says, that their 
not having married at all,” and has never since any troubles 
of the kind, “nothing, I mean, beyond occasional annoyance 
presently disposed of.” She does not think that she was ever 
suited for married life, and has long ago come to the conclusion 
that she is “the happiest single woman in England.” Miss 
Martineau was clearly not sentimental ; but her view of her own 
case may be taken as judicious. 
happiness, not yet come to her. Her 
gave way, and she daily suffering, painful even in 
memory. She was too deaf to be a governess, and tried literature, 
almost the only resource which was open to her. Her pen and 
her needle were her two supports for a time, and the needle 
seemed to others to be the more ising. She had her full 
share of the troubles which beset most youthful authors who cree 
into notice through the lower kind of periodical literature, an 
have to deal with inferior publishers. One success cheered her. 
Prizes were offered for three essays intended to convert Catholics, 
Jews, and Mahommedans to Unitarianism. Miss Martineau com- 
peted successfully for all. We do not know whether the Unita- 
rian body received many converts in consequence; but Miss 
Martineau got forty-five guineas—a sum nearly sufficient for a 
— A few other small successes helped to sustain her ; 
t the struggle was still severe. 


under circumstances. With many misgivings on her pub- 

ginning of 1832. Fifteen hundred copies of the story were 

printed. Ten days after its appearance she received the 
from her publisher. It i i 
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stories, and, having partly worked it out, she went to London and = 
tried to persuade some enterprising publisher to give her a chance. 
The bargain was at last made—a hard one for her, as was natural . 
secured, and in the course year she went up te Londen and 


_in spite of superficial disguises of vanity or levity. 
charac 


_ which fortunately failed of execution. 


. Were reviewed, and how she had a 
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became at once a literary lion. An article written in 1837,and re- 
printed in the Autobiography, records her experience in 
that capacity, and some of it is amusing enough. We need 
not say, * was by 
invitations, peste’ y applications for au s, and por- 
traits, and she was “ to ” by one 
reviewer, and puffed by another, and what efforts were made to 
turn the head of a young authoress who had thus suddenly vaulted 
into success. Sydney Smith—a pretty good authority—said that 
she was not in the least spoilt by nag we presume that he 
was substantially right. Certainly does not a to have 
been led to mistake her own powers, or to have fallen into any 
unworthy compliance. Yet one or two anecdotes are certainly 
rather surprising at this time, when the sensation, and even the 
writing which produced it, has been pretty much forgotten. The 
anxiety of official persons to make use of her pen implies a sur- 
prisingly high estimate of her influence. One morning, for 
example, Mr. Drummond, then private secretary to Lord Althorp, 
called to ask for the speedy appearance of a tale which might turn 
attention to the question of Tithes. He promised to let her 
see the measure about to be introduced upon that subject, though 
it was a thing unheard of to let any one see a Cabinet measure 
before it was introduced to Parliament. Scarcely was Mr. Drum- 
mond out of the house when the Chairman of the Excise Commis- 
sion called, and begged her to write immediately upon the Excise. 
He promised her the fullest materials, though adding that she 
must keep her knowledge a profound secret from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as it was a thing unheard of that anybody should 
be made acquainted with such evidence before it had reached the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. She wrote upon the Excise accord- 
ingly, and gives us to understand that her suggestions had consi- 
derable weight in determining the action of the Government. 

It is possible that Miss ineau may have exaggerated her 
intiuence upon the Ministerial mind. But it is certain that she 
received attentions from all the men who at that time were pro- 
minent in London political and literary society. The last pages of 
the first volume contain some of her recollections of such person- 
ages, and are amongst the most interesting of the book. She 
judges keenly, sometimes severely, but on the whole with a gene- 
rous appreciation of good qualities. Her special aversion seems to 
have been Lord Brougham, whom she describes as “too vain and 
selfish, too low in morals and unrestrained in temper,’ to be a 
really great man. Of Macaulay also she speaks with considerable 
bitterness, describing him as a failure in politics or in serious 


literature, and attributing his defects to a‘ want of heart.” This 


judgment provoked some protest, as every reader of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s book will be prepared to expect. She explained it after- 
wards as meaning, not a want of domestic affections, but of 
sympathy with the greatest objects of political interest. She 
seems to be prejudiced in this instance, partly perhaps by her 
general dislike to the Whigs, of whom she says pretty sweep- 
ingly that the “ poverty and perverseness of their ideas 
and the insolence of their feelings” were precisely what 
was to be expected from that “ remarkably class of men.” 
She speaks, however, with affection of such Whig favourites as 
Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, whose true kindliness had impressed wa 
any other 

ters are drawn with a firm, if not a very Aimee tik, 
and, on the whole, with generous intention. Miss Martineau had 
scarcely the felicity of style which gives enduring interest to such 
portraits; but many of the originals were persons of enough reputa- 
pate make us welcome the judgment of a shrewd contemporary 
er. 

We must be content, however, with this brief reference, and 
must touch very slightly upon the second volume. The pages 
in which Miss Martineau describes her visit to America are 
curious records of a state of things which it is already difficult 
to realize. In those days Americans were less accustomed 
to literary travellers than they are now, and were absurdly 
sensitive to their opinions. Miss Martineau was therefore 
“ Lafayetted,” according to the phrase of the day, or, in other 
words, received with an effusive welcome. According to Mrs. 
Chapman, indeed, “the United States seemed for the moment a 
mere whispering-gallery for the transmission of her opinions.” 
However this rs be, all respectable citizens were so shocked 
when she atten a meeting of Abolitionists and declared her 
agreement with their principles, that she was threatened with lynch- 
law. It was proposed to hang her on the banks of the Ohio—a project 
After her return from 
America she has still much to tell ; how she wrote her travels and 
novels; how she completely broke down in health, and after an 
illness of five years was cured by mesmerism; how her family 

uarrelled with her in consequence; how she abandoned the 
hristian superstition and took up the superstitions of clair- 
voyance; how she went to Palestine and wrote another book; 
how she met Mr, Atkinson, and joined with him in publishing 
the letters which made a noise in their day; how unjustly they 
painful difference with her 
brother in consequence—a story which is given at greater length 
and ina more unpleasant spirit by Mrs. Cha ; how she wrote 
the History of the Peace and distilled Comte into two volumes, and 
took to wots articles in the Daily News; and how, finally, she 
dying, and sat down to write her autobiography. 

The story is interesting throughout as the record of an inde a 
hard-working career; and the later story told by Mrs. Chapman 
increases our respect for her kindness, public spirit, and good in- 


tentions, She bore the prospect of death for many years with 
unflinching calmness, and to the last got a wonderful 
quantity of work out of a fragile body. But this part 
of the narrative is less interesting than the preceding, partly 
because her life ran more smoothly and brought her less in contact 
with remarkable people, and partly because it is intermingled with 
a good deal of preaching. Positivism, or whatever her religion 
may be called, may or may not be a good thing; but somehow in‘a 
biography we become a little bored with the perpetual insisting upon 
its claims. She seems to have thought that her life was a testimony 
to the excellence of her creed; but we should have been better 
pleased if there had been less effort to expound all the history of 
an intellectual development which, to say the truth, was not 
specially remarkable. The process by which a great thinker 
reaches new ideas is always interesting, but the process by which 
a convert adopts the doctrines of other teachers is less remarkable ; 
and in this case the exposition convinces us chiefly that a positivist 
sermon may be quite as dull as sermons of the ordinary kind. In 
spite of this defect, however, few readers will begin the first 
volume without being carried to the end of the second, if only by 
reason of the clear and straightforward, if not picturesque, style. 
We cannot answer for their digestion of the thir 


WOOD’S DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS.* 


HERE is a record of honest hard work, carried on for a long 

time in the teeth of difficulties of every kind, and rewarded 
with discoveries of real and high moment. It is something to be 
able to draw a picture of the famous temple which passed for one 
of the wonders of the world. And, from another point of view, it 
is at least as much to have brought to light the precious store of 
inscriptions which Mr. Wood puts together at the end of his 
sumptuous volume. The scene of Mr. Wood’s labours is sure to 
have for many reasons an interest of its own, surpassing the interest 
of many cities whose place in the history of the world is really 
higher. The first py er which the name of Ephesus suggests 
are ecclesiastical. St. Paul and his enemies, and that model of 
prudence the town-clerk, come into the mind first of all. On these 
may follow the notice of the city in the Apocalypse, the tradition 
of the long abode there of St. John, and the memory of the famous 
Council. Local names and traditions carry on the ecclesiastical 
idea. The town—itself deserted in later times—which sprang up, 
not on the site of Ephesus itself, but on the site of the Ephesian 
temple, bears the name of Ayasalouk. We will not presume to 
rule whether this name really represents the words d@y:os OedAoyos ; 
but the mere fact that it has been commonly taken to repre- 
sent them is part of the abiding ecclesiastical character of 
Ephesus. Then, besides two apostles, Ephesus has also an evange- 
list. Hard by the temple of Artemis, Mr. Wood has explored a 
building which claims to be the tomb of St. Luke. But, 
with all these associations, Ephesus is not one of the great 
ecclesiastical cities of the world. It is not as Antioch or Alex- 
andria, not as Milan or Aquileia. And when we come to search 
through the general history of Ephesus, we find that the actions, 
so to speak, of the city are hardly in proportion to its fame. It 
stands out hardly at all either in the earliest or the latest history 
of civilized Asia. One of the oldest and chiefest of the Ionian 
cities, it plays a second part among them. It is always being men- 
tioned, but commonly mentioned in an incidental way ; the history 
of Ephesus itself does not stand out like the history of Chios, 
Samos, Phékaia, or even Smyrna. So, at the other end, Ephesus 
does not stand out; like Nikaia, Ikonion, and Trapezous, as the seat 
of rule of Emperors or of Sultans, nor yet like Phokaia and Philadel- 

hia, as withstanding both Emperors and Sultans in the cause of a 
Site freedom than either could give. It is hardly known when 
Ephesus fell, when Ayasalonk took its place. The importance of 
Ephesus was in the stricter sense a provincial importance. The days 
of the highest local dignity, of the greatest commercial prosperity, 
of Ephesus, were the days of Macedonian and Roman rule. The 
“ first and greatest metropolis of Asia” (9 mparn kal peyiotn 
ths was never so clearly the first and greatest 
as when it was the seat of government of the Roman proconsul of 
Asia. But through the Macedonian and Roman times, just as 
through the earlier, the more purely Greek, times, though Ephesus 
is constantly mentioned in history, it plays the same secondary and 
incidental part as before. To be sure, it hardly could do otherwise. 
Still Ephesus does not stand out with even the same kind of half 
independent life as Athens, Byzantium, Rhodes, and Lykian 
Xanthos. It is a great and flourishing city ; a seat of trade, a seat 
of local rule, but of rule purely local. And it is, above all things, 
at all times, the temple-keeper of Artemis—a title which is some- 
times exchanged, seemingly in alternation with other cities, for the 
title of temple-keeper of the Augusti. 

The change of title, and the change in the object of worship 
which it implies, may seem a coming down from the Hellenic days 
of Ephesus. And so in truth it is. But it is not so great a coming 
down as the same change would be in any of the cities of old 
Greece. The worship of the Ephesian Artemis shows how truly 
Mr. Grote says that none of these colonial Greek cities ever re- 
mained purely Hellenic, that there was always in them a certain 
taint of their barbarian neighbours, Asiatic or other, as might 


* Discoveries at Ephesus; including the Site and Remains of the Great 
Temple of Diana. By J.T. Wood, F.S.A. London: Longmans & Co, 
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happen. Themany-breasted idol of Ephesus is surely no true Hellenic 
conception. She has nothing but her name in common with the 
maiden huntress of the Dorian hills. When Ephesus then became 
half Roman, when crowds of her citizens bore Roman names, 
when she took to the worship of dead or living Roman Emperors, 
it was only another form of the non-Hellenic influence which had 
beset her from the beginning. And that non-Hellenic influence we 
see in other things also. We venture to see it in the columns of 
the great temple, as they have been carefully restored by Mr. 
Wood. They are “column celatz.” he lower part of 
many of the columns is covered with sculpture. Surely this is an 
abuse, a departure from Hellenic simplicity in the direction of 
barbaric ornament. eee is in its place on the capital, per- 
haps on the base, of the column, It isin its place on the entablature 
and the pediment which the column supports, but surely not in the 
body of the column itself. Pzestum at one end, Spalato at the 
other, may alike bear their witness — Ephesus. But the 
columns of this vast temple formed a noble range not the less, and 
we seem able to call them up in all their grandeur when we are 
brought near to them—nearer than by Mr. Wood's restoration of 
the whole building—by his living photograph of one of their 
splendid Ionic capitals. Besides the great temple, Mr. Wood 
worked out the great theatre and other buildings, and he is able to 
put together a plan of the ancient city which shows that the 
temple of Artemis stood outside the walls. He remarks that in 
the great debate recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
roarers in the theatre could not, as one might be inclined to 
fancy, have had their zeal kindled by the sight of the temple. Mount 
Koressos stood in the way. Ayasolouk, the forsaken town which 
grew up outside the city and close to the site of the temple, may 
possibly live again ; it has a railway station. Besides the temple 
of Artemis, it supplies remains of temples of later times and later 
creeds. Weare glad that Mr. Wood does not scorn to draw for 
us the great mosque, with its‘two domes and a tall Irish-looking 
tower by way-of a minaret, and with a portico not unlike that of 
many old Italian churches. A mosque of Seljuk times, or even of 
early Ottoman times, is as much an antiquity, as much part of the 
history of the place, as any heathen or Christian building. All the 
mosques there seem to be in ruins, and some to be put to profane 
uses. Yet, oddly enough, the Catholic Archbishop was allowed on 
some special day to say a mass in the great mosque—under the 
seemingly mistaken belief that it had once been a church—while 
Mr. Wood was not allowed to take out any of its stones to make 
up his set of inscriptions. 

Mr. Wood’s work at Ephesus was spread over eleven years, from 
1863 to 1874. He worked with money supplied by the British 
Museum, and worked on against many obstacles. He has some- 
thing to say about Turks, Greeks, and Pate, and he had to put 
up with more or less of annoyance from all, But, on the whole, 
none of them seem to have treated him very badly. He seems 
to have suffered no very great hardships from any of them, beyond 
the hardships which are in the nature of the case inherent in such 
a work in such acountry. That men of any race or creed should 
look suspiciously on the notion of diggings made in their own 
ground is not wonderful; an Ancient Monuments Bill is doubtless 
needed at Ephesus as well as nearer home. Mr. Wood's Turkish 
workmen were given to stealing; his Greek workmen were very 
intelligent, but they wasted many days on the festivals of the 
Church. Once or twice he came in for brigands, seemingly of both 
races, and once a man was murdered ina very mysterious way which 
was never explained. But, on the whole, nothing very dreadful seems 
to have happened. We think that Mr. Wood would have done well 
to abridge his diary somewhat; we like to read of the gaye of 
the actual work and of the hindrances and helps which he from 
time to time found in his work ; but it is really waste of time to tell 
of the coming of this prince and that duke, and of a crowd of tra- 
vellers of smaller degree, none of whom either helped or hindered. 
We can however hardly ask him to leave out some of the 
letters which were written to him in dog-English by some 
of his Greek neighbours, though they are sometimes about the 
smallest matters, as the daily supply of bread and meat. 

The collection of inscriptions which Mr. Wood has put together 
with the help of several eminent scholars, of whom he gives a list, is 
indeed of surpassing value. Some belong to the days, if not strictly 
of Ionian Sedapenionnn, yet to the days when the Ionian cities, 
still commonwealths, though tributary commonwealths, were dis- 
puted between the Persian King on the one hand and the asserters 
of Hellenic right, sometimes Sparta, sometimes Athens, on the 
other hand. There area great number of grants of citizenship, 
seemingly in independent or quasi-independent times. The person 
thus favoured is commonly said to have been mpd@vyos—which, in 
the case of a citizen pg pe ~ from another city, can hardly be 
translated “loyal”—to the city of the Ephesians. The new 
Citizens are admitted into a tribe and into a thousand (xAuaoris). 
A good many of them contain matter which would be useful for 
a history of the Successors, and there are several long inscriptions 
containing elaborate pieces of legislation. One a at pp. 
50 and 54 helps us to an unknown member of the Jewish royal 
family, Caius Julius Agrip , 8on of King Alexander. This Alex- 
ander is the son of Aristobulus the Second, a friend of Cesar and 
put to death by order of Pompeius. His son Caius Julius Agrippa 
‘was Questor and Propretor of Asia, which fixes the inscription 
to a date not later than B.c. 21, when Asia became a senatorial 
Province, and so was governed by a proconsul instead of a pro- 
pretor. The mass of the inscriptions bring out in a lively wa 
that mixture of Greek and Roman cure, of Geek ead 


Roman offices, of which we have had occasion to speak once or 
twice before. But after all there is none among the inscriptions 
which is more living than one which carries us into another 


state of things :— 
Xpiotiavav Baoeov 
Tpacivev 
Ta 
evoe3ewv 
Ta érn. 
Who are these pious Emperors of the green faction? Justinian, 
we know, was true blue. Anastasius was mn, and under him 
green was allied with piety, though not with orthodox piety. 
Anyhow it is a charming specimen of a party cry. It equals “ our 
young Queen and our old institutions.” Only unluckily, in the 
disputes of blue and green, nothing that could be called an institu- 
tion was at stake. 
To some minds this Christian and green Emperor, the supposed 
tomb of St. Luke, and the ancient a are quite as precious 


as the remains of the house of Artemis herself. 


BIRCHALL’S ENGLAND FROM 1688 to 1820.* 


T was once said by a critic that the publication of a new book 

is only to be justified when it renders thenceforth super- 
fluous the consultation of all earlier works on the same subject. 
To this view an objection indeed suggests itselfi—namely, that as 
there are many kinds of writers, so there are many kinds of readers ; 
and that, quite apart from the matter of a book, different kinds 
of readers are apt to look for a manner of treatment more or less 
congenial to themselves. Supposing, however, the history of Eng- 
land, for instance, to be read from only a single point of view—say 
that of passing an examination in it—some sort of finality might 
almost seem to be possible within the limits of a generation ; and, 
a standard series of manuals having been completed and brought 
down to the date of the close of the Constantinople Conference, the 
examiners might lie down with the candidates, and periodical , 
criticism might enjoy a respite in one sphere—not the most seduc- 
tive—of its labours. 

Some such vision, we confess, passed before our mind as we were 
engaged in turning over the nine hundred closely printed pages of 
Mr. Birchall’s Manual of English History under the Revolution and 
the House of Hanover. This compact little volume—for no one 
can deny its claim to that favourite publisher’s epithet-—forms the 
— to three thinner predecessors on the earlier periods of Eng- 
lish history. If the four volumes together do not contain all the 
history of England in as complete a sense as that in which the late 
Mr. Justice Bailey's twelve little red books were said to contain the 
whole of its law, they at least in one direction exceed the ordinary 
demands of one of the most august and austere of examining Boards. 
The University of London, we believe, requires from its candidates 
for matriculation, and for the ordinary B.A. degree, a knowledge 
of English history down to the end of the seventeenth century 
only, thus arresting the ardour of their studies in the national his- 
tory at a point little beyond the date of that Revolution “ under ” 
which Mr. Birchall rather grimly describes England as having 
lived for the next generation. Still there remain many a pass 
and many a competition for which a more extensive range 
of study is prescribed; and Mr. Birchall’s concluding volume 
contemplates the personal needs of a vast circle ‘of readers, 
destined, it may be, to digest what he has successfully packed into 
their youthful minds beneath the sun of India, before the tranquil 
firesides of the superior Government offices, or among the fogs of 
the Custom-house quay. , 

If we write in a tone of enthusiasm, Mr. Birchall himself has 
inspired it. In that of his work where it is not his duty to 
condense Macaulay, Stanhope, and the Pictorial History, aud 
where he may allow free play to that tendency to expansiveness 
which it must have been the endeavour of his life to subdue—we 
mean, of course, the preface—his pen is tipped with contagious 
fire. His series, he informs us, is “ designed expressly for the use 
of students, teachers, and candidates for examination.” As such 
it presents four distinctive features, of which the fourth is— 

A fuller account of the constitution and laws, and of the national progress 
in arts, literature, and civilization, than has yet been given in any scholastic 
manual, with special attention to what is styled the Philosophy of History, 
so that the mind of the student is elevated above mere memory work, and 
he is taught, for example, to think out, and unfold the origin, growth, and 
results of all great movements, and the principles that influenced the men 
who directed them. 

With a text illustrated by references to “the best historical 
authorities,” logically “upon the basis of historical 
epochs,” which are divided into sections, which are subdivided 
into paragraphs, which are margined as to their “ salient points ” ; 
with an elaborate index; with “an abstract of each reign, the 
life of every important personage, a connected history of political 

ies and movements, and of all countries having transactions 
with England”; with ey facilities for the study of military 
and naval events; with “considerable space” devoted to the 
history of literature and of literary men; and with special 
attention devoted to other things too numerous to mention here, 
though not left unmentioned by Mr. Birchall, his manual pursues 


* England under the Revolution and the House of Hanover, 1688 to 1820. 
An Historical Manual. Expressly arranged and analysed for the use of 
Students. By James Birchall. Loudon : ‘Simpkin, Marshal, &Co. 1876. 
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its one aim. And this aim is “to present the history of 

on such a simple and methodical plan that a youth of 
ordinary ability would readily comprehend the story; while the 
student of robust intellect would abundant matter for thought, 
and for 2 philosophical survey of the great drama of our national 


If this is cramming in excelsis, it is at least cramming with a 
—s well as —_ a will. < us see how _ Birchall has 
some of the points of his programme, for we cannot 
undertake in our turn his in all. Leaving aside 
for the present “the student of robust intellect,” and turning to 
the youths “ of ordinary pom of whom it implies no cynicism 
to assert that that part of England which is preparing for exami- 
nations “mostly ” consists, we readily admit that they and their 
trainers will find a true friend in Mr. Birchall. Of all the causes 
which in examination’s awful hour 
Conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
doubtless incorrect manuals are the deadliest; and, so far as we 
have been able to test its legion of facts and figures, Mr. Birchall’s 
present volume appears to us remarkably correct. Of course, in 
2 compilation like that before us, it wah not be difficult to point 
to a number of trifling errors—slips of the printer, slips of the pen, 
and perhaps slips of other kinds; but even ‘a handbook has a right 
to be judged as a whole, and even tables of chronology may be 
unfairly dealt with by critical omniscience, with the help of 
other tables. In future editions Mr. Birchall will, no doubt, of his 
own accord correct such obvious misprints as Chaton for Chalons 
(in the Pare | note to his first table), Attenbury for Atterbury, 
Bub for Bubb Dodington, Alaster for Alastor, Leignitz for Liegnitz, 
and Neckar for Necker—though there are people who really do con- 
found the river with the statesman—and will roll the two per- 
“Lally, Tollendal” into the one Lally-Tollendal which 
they, so to <, really were. But Aristarch himself can- 
not have absolutely controlled his copyist, and no man (as an 
eminent Cambridge scholar once observed with reference to a 
press which of all is least obnoxious to the sarcasm) can wholl 
the errors of the Pit. For a few slips of a different kind whi 
we have noticed Mr. Birchall is doubtless himself responsible ; but 
even they, taken together, would not take off as many marks from a 
successful Indian Civil Service competitor as would under the old 
regulations have enabled him to choose Bengal instead of Bombay. 
Thus, to return to the Genealogical Table of the House of Nassau, 
it is erroneous to say of Philip William, the eldest son of William 
the Silent, that he “ died young.” He died in 1618, in his sixty- 
fourth year, only seven years before his brother Maurice, whom, a 
the by, we wish Mr. Birchall would call Stadholder, and not 
Stadtholder—a misleading way of spelling the title. In p. 11 the 
“ Dachy ” of Brandenburg should be the Electorate ; in p. 167 it 
is incorrectly stated that Gay became a foreign ambassador ; he 
was, in fact, only for a few months Secretary to Lord Clarendon 
at Hanover; and, for that matter, neither was Prior a foreign 
ambassador properly speaking, but was only left in charge at Paris. 
‘To pass to more important matters, the following description of 
the Bill against Occasional Conformity, proposed by St. John in 
1702, is neither particularly lucid in its grammar, nor altogether 
clear as to its meaning :— . 

It provided that any person entering a Dissenting place of worship, after 

having once taken the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church, 
should be punished with heavy fines, and with transportation upon repeti- 
tion of the offence. 
We that candidates of “ordinary ability” will perceive that 
the prt the repetition of which was to Sccenied consisted in 
entering a meeting-house, and not in taking the Sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church ; but it would have been expedient 
to inform them that it was not the taking of the Sacrament in 
general, but the taking of it as a qualification for temporal offices, 
which was in question. 

We have no desire to multiply trifling cavils of this description 
against the accuracy of a compilation which appears to us full 
entitled to the praise of general correctness. Moreover, Mr. Birchall 
is careful throughout to give his authorities, which are generally 
such as are accessible to all students within reach of an ordinary 
good English library. Uniformity ofstyle cannot be expected from 
a handbook which follows tirst the trenchant eloquence of Macaulay 
(references to whom are, however, freely supplemented by references 
to other authorities), and then the calm guidance of Stan- 
hope, but which is largely illustrated from many other sources, 
both historical and literary, which is far from disdaining the aid 
of the compilations of the indefatigable Charles Knight, and here 
and there with the epigrams (already familiar to examiners) 
of Mr. Green. Mr. Birchall has very judiciously inserted brief 
sketches of the literary and social progress of England in his narra- 
tive of her political and constitutional history ; if his literary judg- 
ments at times have the not very genuine ring of borrowed 
thunder, and if his sketches of social life are so lively in their 
— as to be at times not unlikely to mislead, either result was 
vi ly unavoidable from the nature of his work. We confess to 
an uncomfortable twinge on finding candidates for examination 
oracularly told (though with a reference to Macaulay’s Essay on 
eee that “the age which followed Pope is, as 
poetry, the most deplorable part of our literary history”; bende 
that some of the candidates wil] read six hundred pages further 

and remind themselves that “Pope still survived when 
literary career,” and that in this “most 


deplorable” period fall the poems of Gray and Collins, of Gold- 
smith and of Chatterton. Towards the end of the book, half a 
page is vouchsafed to “Minor Poets of the Revolutionary Era,” 
and it is left to the discrimination of candidates to decide in what 
way the dictum that 
most, if not all, of these merit no higher designation than that of agreeable 
or elegant versifiers, whose works have no inward fire, no grand idea, and 
no marked character, 
applies to Moore and Campbell, to Leigh Hunt and to Charles 
Lamb. The context has indeed a word to say about three out of 
the four ; but the sweeping generalization remains, and it is per- 
haps fortunate for Mr. Birchall’s peace of mind that the ghost of 
Walter Savage Landor is not thought worthy even of a place in 
the second class. With Mr. Birchall’s sketches of social life we 
do not wish to quarrel; but, if there is any truth in the opinion 
that cramming generates priggishness, we venture to think that 
there is a shade of danger in labelling one section referring to the 
period from 1700-1760 “Immoral Character of the Age,” and 
another referring to the period from 1760-1820 “ Shameless 
Character of the Age.” We do not dispute the appropriateness of 
either epithet, nor the force of the following quotation from Mr. 
Massey; yet there is something not altogether one in antici- 
pating that such a concise Jeremiad as this will be crammed with 
the dates of the battle of Minden and of the Methuen treaty, and 
ted in examination papers with that implicit faith in what 
“the book says” which knows of no distinction between facts and 
opinions :— 

The social life of England in the eighteenth century presents a melan- 
choly picture of coarseness and licentiousness; and unless, remarks a 
modern writer, we are to discredit the concurrent testimony of the pulpit, 
the press, the stage, the records of courts of justice, private letters, and tra- 
dition, the depravity of manners in this country after the accession of the 
House of Hanover was not excelled in the decline of the Roman Empire or 
in the decay of the old French monarchy. 

In conclusion, we cannot honestly say that Mr. Birchall has 
made good his unnecessarily grand promise of giving in the index 
“a connected history of all countries having transactions with 
England”; though, indeed, it is not very easy to understand how 
much and how little that promise implies. Take, for instance, the 
“connected history ” of Prussia, or even that of Hanover in the 
earlier part of the entries referring to either in the index, and 
something like a difference between promise and performance will 
become apparent. Maps are not promised at all; the student 
being instead recommended, in “ getting up” certain parts of 
the work, “to have a good military atlas before him”; but an 
historical manual without maps is a practical solecism nowadays ; 
and even that all-powerful stimulus to study, the dread of an 
examination, will induce very few youths “of ordinary ability,” 
whom, with Mr. Birchall, we carnot help tenderly keeping in view, 
to go beyond the compass of their manual, even for the aids which 
it most strenuously advises. 


BLANC ON THE ART OF DRESS.* 


NGLISHWOMEN are apt to make sad mistakes in their 
eager attempts to follow the Paris fashions. They too often 
forget that the object of dress ought to be to enhance beauty and 
conceal defects. A costume which is pretty in the hand may 
be disfiguring when worn. It is not necessary, because a 
bonnet looks well on a milliner’s block, that it should add 
grace to a human head. By careful study, however, of the 
philosophical treatise which M. Blanc has been good enough to 
compose, ladies will be able henceforth to settle all vexed ques- 
tions, and to give plausible reasons for the faith they profess in 
French fashions. ‘They will be enabled to by unanswerable 
arguments that what is fashionable in Paris cannot be ridiculous. 
anywhere. M. Blanc’s first sentence is well calculated to impress 
his readers. “ Nature,” he says, “ viewed in the grand spectacles, 
t or ephemeral, which she offers to our eyes, is not beau- 
tiful, but she is sublime. She is not beautiful, because she lacks 
the three conditions of beauty—order, eee, and unity.” He 
on to explain that “it is only in her lesser works that nature 
ins to be beautiful, because in these only she exhibits order, 
takes pleasure in symmetry, offers to us perceptible unities and 
sensible harmonies.” M. Blanc also mentions in ing that the 
colour with which nature has tinted the background of all her 
pictures is green, which, he argues, isconsequently the most suitable 
ground forall colours. Hitherto there has prevailed what now turns 
out to be a popular delusion that the sky and distance are blue or 
grey 5 but with the authority of M. Blanc, a member of the French 
stitute, a late director of Fine Arts, to the contrary, this notion 
must be abandoned. As it would be impossible within our limits 
to follow so original a thinker into the depths of his philo- 
sophy, the high flights of his fancy, or over the wide range of his 
historical knowledge, we shall confine ourselves here to a slight 
sketch of the principal part of a work which has already been 
received with praise by a section of the English press, and which 
will no by many people who have no 
taste or opinion of their own. 
M. Blanc has devoted more than half his work to the subject 
of tadies’ dress. His theories are founded upon the proper 
application of five principles—repetition, alternation, symmetry, 


Astin Ornament and Dress, Translated feom the French of Charles 
Blanc, Member of the Imstitute. London: Chapman & Hall. 1877. 
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progression, and confusion. He deserilies a lovely woman as 
a being enclosed in a network of inflexible Is like a 
bird in @ cage, an invisible trellis-work of horizontal and 
vertical lines confining the free play of her bea It is upon 
this block that he proposes to the textures he so feelingly 


describes. “ How many degrees,” exclaims, “in the seale. of 
sentiment can be traversed between the austerity of a coarse cloth 
and the soft luxuriance of a foulard! How many varieties exist 
between the flannel which formerly sufficed the modest grace of 
Athenian maidens and the rich silk whose rustlings accompany & 
woman's movements and announce her ap !” He ew of 
the modesty of tarlatane, the discretion of barége, the holiness of 
muslin, the gravity of poult-de-soie, the quiet wealth of velvet, and 
the softly luxuriant effect of wool, which “associates it with 
domestic life and family virtues.” Stripes are frivolous and 
fantastic, and tartans wholly repugnant to the dignity of dress. 
Having characterized materials in this eminently practical 
manner, M. Blane treats of colour. It is instructive to learn 
that every temperament has a harmony of its own ready to 
hand. It is the function of the artist to render this harmony 
“softer or more lively, to bring out that which is unde- 
cided, to set off what is insipid, to temper what is harsh, to 
bring into relief what may please, by subduing what would fail 
to give pleasure.” He gues deeply into the question of com- 
plexion. The usual tint of the skin in Europe is “ yellow mingled 
with half-tones of blue grey and rose colour”; and to those who 
have ash-coloured hair, and skin in keeping with it, he recommends 
“half-warm tints with suggestions of neutral grey or slashings of 
pale blue.” rn may wear pearls, “which form a happy con- 
sonance, provided their cold colour is relieved by a polished but 
uncut garnet, a ruby, or a trinket of gold.” Finely does M. Blane 
observe elsewhere that colours-and forms are the vowels and con- 
sonants of the silent language of creation, and that both of these 
terms are united in light. Colours, he says again, have human 
affinities, and harmonize with our ideas, but especially with our 
feelings and our passions. There is 
and terrible in the robe of a criminal judge. , in the 
dress of women and princes of the Church, is suggestive of 
pride, bravery, and license. It asserts a strong will. It 
appeals to and provokes observation. Of blue we read that its 
expression is one of parity, that “it is impossible to attach to this 
colour the idea of boldness, license, or voluptuousness,” that it is 
unobtrusive and imaginative, that of all colours it ascends the 
highest and descends-the lowest. It is suitable “in its light shade 
for the dress of an innocent maiden, and in its dark for romantic 


affections and evening thoughts.” It does not suit “the time of 


love” so well asgolden and flamecolour. When of a deep shade it 
seems to “indicate a mind which is beginning to withdraw itself 
from the realities of life, and to incline to solitude, m , and 
silence.” The lady who “ foresees a =. prepares a dark blue 
waterproof and a deep green hood. e foresee that if we meet 
her in this costume we shall be frightened. Faded blues at night 
assume a turquoise hue; “ but in revenge, turquoise silk, which b 
sunlight is tiful, loses its brilliancy and appears faded. 
Orange, the complementary colour of blue, “ corresponds to other 
feelings. It gives.life to the harmonies of the dawn, and mingling 
with the dramatic scene of declining day, it adds its numberless 
vibrations to the endless novelty of spectacle which the sinking sun 
ts.” In the dress of women it must only be used as an 
echo, “ because there is something slightly acid in orange colour, 
just as there is in the fruit from which it derives its name.” M. 
Blanc concludes his almost too eloquent chapter on colour thus :— 
All is not relative, all is not arbitrary and variable, even in what 
to us more variable and more arbitrary than anything in the world—colour ; 
but in dress and ornament. a colour has its proper expression only when it 
is isolated, or the dominant colour—that is to say, when the colours which 
po ia are employed to add te its eloquence, and contribute to its 
triump. 


When we are brought. face to face with a living being, it seems to be 
composed of two parts, which have been united down a central line; and 
these two parts, alike, without being identical, correspond in such a manner 
that the right side, if folded. over the left, would cover it exactly, in the 
same way as one hand can caver the other. 

Most readers might that repetition, not symm was 
Nightingale. But our author leaves us in no doubt as to his high 
opinion of symmetry. It strengthens the spirit of order and ly 
union, makes us feel in a private house the calmness and worth of 
its inhabitants, gives to mind that moral equilibrium which 
we call logic, and their greatest distinction to the festivities 
with which we do honour to esteemed or illustrious guests. 
Who dees not, he asks, feel the accent of propriety in a 
deep plated flounce? Does not a 
love of order and a well-discipli mind? The , on. the 
other hand, “ forms a kind of methodical puckering; whieh unites 
the charm of intentional disorder to a symmetrical effect.” In 
hair-dressing form is most important. a difference there is, 
he exclaims, between a head dressed with feeling and the same 
— when left to chance ! 

e enumerates three priucipal types—severity, grace, and magni- 
ficence. The face must be , the nose a little thick, poe 
at the root, and the eye large and full to suit the severe style. 


How the noses of people who affect this style are to be thickened 
at the root we are not informed, but “there is a sort of straight. 
nose which from its delicacy and sharpness ceases to be severe.” 
For this he recommends a coiffwre de genre. If the nose is 
“unequally short and turned up,” the arrangement ought to be 
whimsical and surprising. He yates the impromptus of the 
moment with heads of a typical form;. a traditional style suits 
them better. Long curls have an expression of sentimental reverie, 
suitable to romantic ladies. As a general rule M. Blanc considers 
that the hair turned back is more graceful and natural than 
these drooping ringlets “which the most chaste and tender 
kiss would disarrange.” As much care should be taken 
with the head-dress as with the hair. Flowers, feathers, ribbons, 
lace, and gauze have all characters of their own. It is 
only a slight thread which connects all these with our feelings, 
but that slender thread is never broken. M. Blane asks with 
reason, Would you place indifferently on a haughty head or a face 
with irregular features field flowers, the lily of the valley, the nar- 
cissus, and the Easter daisy? Would you deck a face breathing 
of the spring with sprays of the black or purple vine, or place a 
wild rose in hair which should be soberly dressed? For our owm 
~ we have no difficulty in saying, Certainly not. Again, flowers 
ve certain expressions. The dahlia is severe, the camellia serene, 
drooping blossoms sentimental, and the begonia desultory. As 
to hats, we are reminded that they are like ships which have to 
cleave the water and ought to have a prow and a poop. Dignity 
may be compromised by wearing a hat without strings. A stiif 
feather has a determined and gallant expression. Marabout 
feathers are only suitable for women of mature age. Strings are 
woodcut, gives an expression of in nce and originality. 
the period of the Second Empire we are told thes Indien 
their hair and themselves as if — always to be seen in 
profile, and never to sit down. ‘The toilet became an image 
of the rapid movement which bears the world onwards, 
and which threatens to away even the guardians of our 
homes.” During the Revolution the fashions had an air of 
pride and agitation, while under the first Empire they were a 
faithful image of the moral stagnation engendered by despotism. 
Elsewhere he describes the “ cholerie and consular head” of 
Napoleon; but during a reaction against the Voltairian philosophy 
it seems that women’s dress indicated a return to chivalry and 
devotion. 

We have thus endeavoured by a series of quotations to give 
some idea of the remarkable work of M. Blanc. But, in truth, no 
selection of es can do it justice. It must be read as a whole, 
and in English. The translator deserves our best thanks for the 
admirably literal rendering of the original which he has 
enhanced the effect of M. Blanc’s most remarkable passages. 
he endeavoured to paraphrase, the world would have lost the 
a of such expressions as some of those we have repeated above. 

e feel that our language is enriched by them. In French there 
is less difference between poetry and than in English. The 
French author uses prose to express ideas which in English would. 
belong to the realm of verse. hen M. Blanc speaks of extrava- 
gance in dress he does it by saying, This generous science does 
not regard money. When he refers to the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, it is to describe a table covered with his old gloves; 
“ These lifeless objects, which told so => the story of the 
habits of the young man of fashion who had worn them, told 
also of his death.” Is there not poetry in asserting that a 
single feather is elegant and haughty, or that a certain con- 
trast of colour is an optieal scandal? M. Blanc spends 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn on a flounce or a 
button. Why should he not? Is there nothing sublime in the 
contemplation of fashion—“ the slave of certain great laws which 
she knows by instinct, and which she dares not disobey”? It is 
recorded on the page of history,as M. Blanc would say, that 
during the rebellion of the Commune, and while the siege of Paris 
by the troops of the Republic occupied every mind, the deputies 
spent a night debating the colour of the cockade appropriate to 
members of the Chamber. In a country where this was ible, 
the position of such a man as M. Blanc must be high indeed. 
There the “ desultory begonia.” may flourish unmolested. There 
fashion “submits—who would believe it?—to a secret logic.” 
There the toilet has become “an image of the rapid movement 
which bears the world onward,” and a man may owe his look of 
refinement and distinction to the cut of his whiskers. We heartil 
recommend M. Blane. to the notice of ladies who admire F. 
taste and would learn its principles, as well as to readers of another 
class to whom his book will prove as entertaining as a continua~ 
tion of Bombastes Furioso. 


WEAVERS AND WEFT.* 


STORY is told of an old clergyman who the same. 

sermon Sunday after Sunday. His parishioners at last re- 
monstrated, and on the following Sunday were rewarded by a new 
text. The old sermon, however, followed word for wo Miss 
Braddon likewise varies the titles of her stories, but the stories 
themselves are much the same. We have the same dull crimes 
and the same dull criminals, the same fine writing and the same 


* Weavers and Weft; and other Tales. By the Author of “Laily 


Audley’s Secret,” &e. 3 vols, London: Maxwell &Co. 1877 
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heavy reading, the same affectation of an intimate familiarity with 
men and women of every class and every character, and the same 
wearisome display of ignorance of men and women as they really 
are. The first time a man reads one of Miss Braddon’s more recent 
tales he may be amused perhaps for half a volume or so by their 
absurdity. The rapid transition, for instance, with which the 
book before us in its ae pages passes from “ tender moonlight, 
from a moon newly risen, silvery on far-off glimpses of the winding 
river” (whatever these fine words may mean), from the “ pensive 
light by which men, not altogether given up to the world, are apt 
to he the deeper enigmas of this life,” to the vulgar men and 
women dining at the “Star and Garter,” their cigars and 
their slang, has something that may give a little amusement, how- 
ever much it may irritate and offend one’s common sense. But 
with any one whose duty it unfortunately is to study many speci- 
mens of these tricks of the novelist’s trade, the amusement soon 
comes to an end, and the irritation alone remains. There is the 
danger, too, of a far greater loss than that of mere amusement in 
frequently reading writers of Miss Braddon’s class. The mind 
loses to no small extent its power of healthy judgment, and begins 
to ask whether there is not after all a conventional standard by 
which these stories ought to be judged and by which they might 
be fairly praised. By such a standard Lamb maintained that the 
dramatists of the Restoration ought to be tried. Those old writers, 
however, with all their viciousness—and it did exceed, we are 
uite ready to admit, by a great deal the viciousness of any 
male novelist of the present day—had yet wit enough to give 
their writings some degree of sweetness. But our modern novelists 
of the sensational school, as it is called, if they have to depend on 
their wit for their justification, are in a poor way indeed. Miss 
Braddon, we should imagine, next to her mastery over the whole 
of forgeries and murders, would claim that she at least shows 
real humour, if not at times wit, in the delineation of character. 
There is no one so high or so low but that she undertakes to 7 
him as if she had been almost hand-in-glove with him. She is 
certainly at times not altogether unsuccessful in sketching @ coarse 
and vulgar woman, and in the description of her numerous butlers 
she at all events does not invite censure; but it cannot be said 
that she often succeeds in her ladies and gentlemen. On the whole, 
she does wisely in introducing so frequently minute descriptions 
meanest capacity, and must be especially acceptable to the oO 
readers never likely to acquainted with 
such things except in fiction. Such have the same 
strange delight in reading of luxuries in which they can 
never hope to have a share that ragged boys have in flatten- 
ing their faces against a pastrycook’s window when they have 
not a halfpenny in their pockets. They can never hope to be 
what Miss Braddon calls “ the lights in fashion’s sidereal system ” ; 
they can never return to an “ ancestral domain,” or marry “ the 
last scion of a good old family,” who suddenly gets 120,000/. by 
the death of-an old Anglo-Indian uncle who on his return from 
India “ had gone back to his ancient missals and incunabula” ; 
they can never become even a poor childless widow with only 
3,0001. a year, who, “ if she had been rich enough to have indulged 
her caprices, would have liked to spend the New Year in Paris, but 
had an income which just enabled her to live elegantly without 
any indulgence of caprices.” No, such things are not for them, 
not even the poverty of 3,000/. a year. But in their imaginations 
they can roam through “a charming house in Park Lane, furnished 
throughout with delicate tints of white and green, like a daisy- 
sprinkled meadow in early spring, a style in which the upholsterer 
had allowed the full scope to the poetry of his own nature”; they 
can duly appreciate “ game pie, anchovy sandwiches, cold grouse, 
and boar’s head, with an ad libitum accompaniment of dry cham- 
pagne, bitter beer, and Copenhagen kirschen wasser”; they, still 
in their imaginations, can be waited on by “ two ponderous foot- 
men,” or by a butler “ in an orderly and table manner that 
was well worth his sixty pounds a year.” To such people there 
must be something enapubaliy appetizing in such a description as 
the following :— 

All was om when Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair arrived. A pompous house- 
keeper simpered and curtseyed in the hall; an accomplished cook hovered 
tenderly over the roasts and the stew-pans in the t kitchen; house- 
maids in smart caps flitted about the passages and poked the fires in bed- 
room and dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, and morning-room, eager to get an 
early look at their new lady; a butler of the usual clerical appearance 
ushered the way to the lamp-lit drawing-room, while two ponderous fvot- 
men conveyed the rugs and newspapers and morocco bags from the carriage, 
leaving all the heavier luggage to the care of unknown underlings attached 
to the stable department. Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair dined alone upon this first 
evening of their return, under the inspection of the clerical butler and the 
two ponderous footmen. 

How pleasant it must be, moreover, to find that the conversation 
of the on on who live in the midst of such delights is not above the 
understanding of any one, however meanly he may have been born. 
Such dinners, such rooms, such furniture, are not to be easily at- 
tained; but to talk as fine people talk is within the reach of any 
one. “The choruses in Prometheus” might at first seem to present 
a difficulty, but it is just as easy to — about them without know- 
ing what they are as it is to writeaboutthem. To get hold of the 
big words would, with the aid of Miss Braddon and the Daily 
Telegraph, only require a moderately good memory, and happily a 
man, when he has once got them, may use without in the 
least understanding them. He can talk as he sits in the 
—— taproom of a “smoking-room resonant with masculine 
laughter,” and of “unknown dogs pervading the out-buildings.” 


He can “ assoilzie his own race from contamination,” and exclaim, 
“The World is our School and Time our Schoolmaster.” He can 
ask what is “the best employment for the energies of a waif and 
—_ and darkly hint at “a glamour that enthralled his narrow 
soul.” He can describe his “ supererogatory feasting,” and if the 
talk turns on trade, can say that “ Belgium has been tapping the 
demand for iron.” He can, in the words of the hero and baronet 
of the story, address his comrades as “jolly good fellows,” and tell 
them that they “would smoke a cigar” (he might substitute pipe) 
“ with me to-night in the bonds of friendship, and would hear of 
my death a month hence without turning a hair.” 

But while we are talking of Miss Braddon’s style, we are for- 
getting the plot of her story, or rather, we should say, of the first 
of her stories, for in these three volumes more tales than one 
are included. Weavers and Weft, as the story is for some inscru- 
table reason called, is the only one we have read, and we find 
it enough. The plot is simple enough. There is a poor 
but generous baronet whose estates are heavily mortgaged, and 
there is a poor and selfish lord, with whose daughter the poor 
baronet is in love. There is a wicked and rich owner of a great. 
estate consisting of iron-works and coal-pits, and there is a wicked 
and rich solicitor who lends money to extravagant heirs. There 
is a wicked lady who at first is supposed to be a widow, but. 
who has to wait for her husband’s death before she could hope to 
marry the wicked owner of the iron-works and the coal-pits, who is 
— to her, but has got tired of her before the story opens. 

eshould mention that the wicked solicitor is as anxious to marry 
the wicked lady, when she is free from her husband, as the wicked 
coal and ironmaster is to escape from her. Lastly, there is the 
wicked lady’s wicked husband. He gets shot in a duel in the nick 
of time, and then the plot begins to unfold itself at a fine rate. We 
ought to have mentioned that the poor baronet, in despair, had 
gone off to Africa before the wicked husband gets shot. The pre- 
tended widow, finding herself a widow in reality, sends for the 
ironmaster and claims that he should fulfil his promise. She has 
3,000/. a year of her own, so that she is not absolutely a pauper. 
Unfortunately he had fallen in love with the poor lords daughter, 
and, though she did not return his affection, yet, as the poor 
baronet was hunting wild beasts in Africa, and as her futher 
pressed her very much to accept so good an offer, she weakly 
yields. The wicked widow, finding herself thus deserted, “ mut- 
tered to herself with suppressed passion ” for a whole page, alter 
the following manner :—“ I, too, could be hard and remorseless if 
a great wrong were done me. Yes even to him. Let him take 
care how he provokes a passionate, reckless nature like mine. Let 
him beware of playing with fire.” Soon after in comes the wicked 
solicitor, and = to her. She refuses him, but announces her 
intention of “ only living upon one hope, the hope of revenge.” 
She goes on to say :—“ Of course I don’t mean that I should poison 
or stab him [the wicked ironmaster]. That sort of thing is un- 
English and obsolete.” We are very glad, by the way, to learn on 
Miss Braddon’s authority that poisoning and stabbing arequite out 
of fashion in this country. To judge from her stories, we should have 
thought that they were as plentiful as blackberries. The widow pro- 
mises that, if the wicked solicitor can ruin the happiness of the young 
husband and wife, and “break the knot between those two,” she will 
refuse him nothing. ‘“ Consider it done,” he at once replied. “There 
is nothing in the world I would not achieve to win you for my wife.” 
He soon stirs up ill will between the two; and, when a daughter 
is born to them, he contrives by the help of a wicked French nurse 
to trick the mother into the belief that the baby has been 
drowned in a river in Germany. The husband and wife live an 
unhappy life, till at last he strikes her a tremendous blow, and she 
loses her reason. The wicked solicitor not unreasonably expects 
the widow to fulfil her promise, but she will not have anything to 
do with him. Meanwhile the poor baronet returns to England, and 
of course comes across the stolen baby in a suburb of London. He 
does not know whose baby it is, but he borrows it, and, disguising 
himself as an aged German doctor, takes it to the mother, in the 
hope of deceiving her into the belief that her drowned baby had 
come back. This plan is completely successful. Meanwhile, by an 
ingenious complication, the wicked ironmaster is made to murder 
the wicked solicitor. He thereupon escapes to America, and dies 
of a fever very penitently. The wicked widow, who had gone to 
Rome, also dies of a fever very penitently. The three wicked people 
being thus got out of the way, the good baronet—a poor man no 
longer, for a long-forgotten old uncle had died leaving him 120,000. 
—marries the virtuous heroine, and the story winds up in the 
most approved fashion. We cannot but think, however, that the 
author scarcely shows her usual originality in killing off two of her 
ae out of three by the same death. In both cases, no 

oubt, a sudden death was out of the question, as death-bed con- 
fessions were needed. But there are plenty of ways of slow kill- 
ing, as Miss Braddon very well knows, besides fever; and she 
cannot surely, numerous though her stories are, and full of 
mortality, have used them all up. Why should she not have in- 
trod the wicked ironmaster falling asleep over one of her own 
novels (which incident would at least have been very natural), and 
tumbling into the fire? He might have been burnt enough to kill 
him for certain, but not enough to kill him off at once. If Miss 
Braddon cares to utilize this suggestion, we freely.place it at her 
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KEENE’S FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE.* 


fhe author of this work, Mr. Keene, is a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and is, we believe, well known in India 
asa contributor to its current literature. He reproduces in this 
work an essay which he published about ten years ago upon the 
history of India from the death of Aurangzeb to the establishment 
of British ascendency. The essay has been considerably altered 
and enlarged, and is a painstaking production, intended “ to be 
merely supplemental to more important works.” It is evident that 
Mr. Keene has well studied the subject, and has hunted up all sorts 
of authorities; but the result is what may be called a study, a com- 
pilation from various sources, but without that grasp and 

ment of the details which denote a perfect mastery of them, and 
mark the historian. The book covers a period of about forty years, 
being just that part of history which is passed over lightly 
by the close of Elphinstone’s work and the beginning of Mill’s. 
It was one uninterrupted scene of rapine, bloodshed, and anarchy ; 
and it finished with the transfer to the East India Company of that 
stupendous power which the Moghul dynasty had wielded for 
three centuries. Mr. Keene has simplified his work by excluding 
the Deccan, and ¢ontining himself to Hindustan Proper, lying 
north of the Nerbadda river ; still, to write the history of these 
troublous years, to reduce it to a clear, harmonious narrative, is a 
work to task the very highest historical powers. 

The author opens his work with a short general description of 
Hindustan, and a more particular one of the city of Delhi, in 
which his local knowledge appears to advantage. He then gives 
a brief notice of the Moghul rulers of Hindustan from Baber 
downwards as an introduction to the main subject of his work. 
This part of the work is very faulty. The very first clause of it 
is open to exception. “ There is,” says Mr. Keene, ‘“ probably no 
record in history of any family that has produced such a long and 
unbroken series of distinguished rulers as the Emperors of Hindu- 
stan, descended from the fierce Timur Beg, known in Europe as 
Tamerlane.” Of the whole line, three Emperors, and three only— 
Baber, Akbar, and Aurangzeb—rose to distinction; one or two 
others, according as judgments and tastes may vary, reached 
mediocrity ; others, especially including the later Emperors, fell 
far below this moderate standard, and deserve only contempt 
or execration—too frequently both. We have a fine example of 
Mr. Keene’s partiality for these monarchs in the very flattering 
portrait he draws of Jahangir, the son of Akbar :— 

Salim Jahangir is well known to all readers of English poetry as the 
constant and reasonable lover of the gifted Nur Jahan, but deserves greater 
distinction for his peculiar accessibility and maxims of inflexible justice. 
So far did he carry his professions of duty on this head that his principle 
is said to have been “that a monarch should care even for the beasts of 
the field, and that the very birds of heaven ought to receive their due at 
the foot of the throne.” Nor is he less remarkable for walking in the path 
of religious liberality traced by his distinguished father—a lesson the more 
deserving of study by modern Europe that it was set by two Mussulman 
a at a time when the word “toleration” was not known to 

istians, 


For the incpiration of this wonderful passage we are probebly in- 
debted to Moore's Lalla Kookh. It might pass very well in poetry 
or in a work of fiction, but history has to judge a king his 
actions, not by his professions; and to scrutinize his life with a 
clear, impartial gaze, not to look at it through the halo of senti- 
mental poetry. Jahangir was a man of professions, no doubt ; 
he made several most wholesome rules at his accession to the 
throne, but he did not observe them, There is impartial authority 
on this point. He wrote, or rather he commissioned several 
persons to write, his Memoirs. In these are recorded his 
“Institutes,” and the same Memoirs show how he abided by 
them. His own statements are more than confirmed by the 
evidence of historians, and especially by that of European 
travellers. He begins his Memoirs by acknowledging that he 
compassed the death of his father’s favourite Minister. Like 
other monarchs of the same stamp of character, he had a jealousy 
and hatred of his eldest son. The prince rebelled and was de- 
feated, and this man of “ inflexible justice” then showed his true 
character. There are two versions of his Memoirs. The one 
which he himself authenticated and recognized says:—“ To 
strengthen and confirm my rule, I directed that a double row of 
stakes should be set up from the garden to the city, and that the 
rebels and others who had taken part in the revolt should be im- 
paled thereon, and thus receive their deserts in this most excruci- 
ating punishment.” The other version of his Memoirs which he 
did not officially acknowledge, but which therefore may perhaps be 
the most truthful, records that these rebels were 700 in number, and 
comments upon it thus:— 

Than this [execution by impalement] there cannot exist a more excruci- 
ating punishment, since the wretches exposed frequently linger a long 
time in the most agonizing torture, before the hand of death relieves 
them ; and the spectacle of such frightful agonies must, if anything can, 
operate as a due example to deter others from similar acts of perfidy and 
treason towards their benefactors. 

The celebrated Nur Jahan, when Jahangir first fell in love with 
her, was the wife of a brave soldier. Her husband died like 
Uriah the Hittite, and his widow became the wife of her 
royal admirer. The beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air certainly received a due share of the royal attention, and he 
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was curious in his inuaicioe intg their habits, but he valued them 
most for the pleasure he got out of them. He wasa great sportsman, 
and kept with infinite satisfaction an account of the hun and 
hundreds of different birds and beasts that fell to hisgun. Mr. Keene 
raises him for his “ religious liberality”; but his tolerance arose 
om indifference, not from enlightened liberality. He gave no 
ign of any care for religion; but he had two devotions—one to his 
wife and the other to drink. Nor was he any common toper, for 
he says, “In the course of nine years I got up to twenty cups of 
double-distilled spirit, fourteen of which I drank in the day, and 
the remaining six at night.” His excesses brought him to death’s 
door, when, under the advice of his physicians and the control of 
his queen, he “ reduced the quantity to six cups”; but then, he 
adds, “as I lessened my drink I increased my opium.” This is the 
monarch whom Mr. Keene would have us admire, and what is more 
extraordinary is that his estimate of Jahangir’s character is not 
only in — to evidence, but contrary to the verdict passed 
upon him by most, if not all, historians. One of the latest, Mr. 
arshman, says:—‘ He was contemporary with James I. of Eng- 
land. Not only was their reign of the same duration, but there 
was a remarkable accordance in their characters. They were both 
equally weak and contemptible, both the slaves of favourites and 
of drink, and by a singular coincidence they both launched a royal 
decree against the use of tobacco, and with the same degree of 
success.” There are other mistakes of less importance, but which 
are extraordinary as proceeding from a man who has passed many 
ears in India. In page 2 we are told that “ the Panjab at least 
yond the Satlaj) was a kind of debateable land.” Here the 
axenthesis is utterly without meaning, for all the Panjab lies 
sean the Satlaj. In page 8 we read that Baber led a “ crusade 
at the head of a Turanian tribe called Moghul (who may have 
been connected with the Mongol conquerors of China).” Mr. 
Keene ought to have known that Moghul is merely the Persian 
form of the word Mongol. But Baber was not a Mongol, 
although he and his descendants were vulgarly and erroneously 
called Moghuls. He was of the kindred race of Turks, 
he spoke and wrote in the Jaghatii Turki, and that language 
continued in use at Court until a late period. In a subsequent 
e Mr. Keene indeed says:—“ The courtiers were proud of a 
foreign descent, and they possessed in their mother tongue— 
Turkish—a means of communicating with the Emperor (a man of 
their own race).” If the mother tongue of the Imperial race was 
Turki, it might have struck Mr. Keene that the speakers were 
Turks, not Mongols. It is quite true that the courtiers were 
roud of their foreign descent, but they did not all speak Turki. 
There were two great factions, “the nobles of Irin and Tiirdn,” 
which may be roughly rendered as Persians and Tartars; the lan- 
guage of the former was Persian, that of the latter the Turki, or 
some kindred tongue. 
eye; for it shows that to difference of language was added the 
bitterness of sectarian animosity. In these later days of the 
Empire the contentions of the Sunni and Shiah factions became 
important, and formed one of the many causes operating for its 
destruction. 

In the main part of the work Mr. Keene is more accurate and 
effective. He has used several native histories that are inaccessible 
to the English reader, and from them he has added considerably to 
the details previously known. He has of course used the Styar ul 
Mutakharin of Gholam Hossein, the “‘ Musulman historian,” from 
whom Macaulay derived several illustrations for his essay on 
Clive, and to whom Mill was largely indebted. It is much to be 
regretted that the translation of this work is very scarce; for it is, 
as Mr. Keene says, “a work of surprising industry” and of 
acknowledged merit. Unfortunately Mr. Keene is partially wrong 
in stating that it “ has been twice translated into English.” A 
translation in three quarto volumes was published in India in 
1789 by Mustafa, a renegade Frenchman, but a large portion of 
the impression was lost on the voyage to England. This transla- 
tion abounds with Gallicisms, and the late General Briggs under- 
took a new version, but he accomplished only about a sixth part 
of the whole. So it has remained for the last forty years, and few 
students have access to more than this fragment of the work. 
Mr. Keene’s description of his own work is modest and accu- 
rate :— 


In the history of the anarchy much that is desired in a history is sought 
in vain. There will be little or nothing learnt of the state c¥ the people, 
for there are extant with regard to those dark days no annals of the poor, 
however short or simple. Nor will there be much light thrown upon 
systems of government ; for, as has been said, it was an anarchy. But it 
is believed that an interest may be derived from the biographies of the 
persons chiefly engaged, and from the picture of things which, let us trust, 
are for ever passed away. 

We think that Mr. Keene would have added much to the 
effect and interest of his book if he had given it a more decided 
biographical character—if he had kept in the foreground some 
leading actor, and had grouped around his career the various in- 
cidents as they occurred. There would then have been a leading 
thread to guide the reader through the tangled and broken narra- 
tive. As the work stands, we fear that a reader new to the 
subject would rise from its perusal with a very confused apprehen- 
sion of the real course of events and their causes. Mr. Keene is 
quite capable of delineating character, and also of drawing vivid 

ictures of thrilling scenes, as the following extract shows. 
holam Kadir, the son of a former Prime Minister, became Prime 
Minister himself. Under the ayes of revenge aad other violent 
passions he rebelled, made his king, Shah Alam, prisoner, and 
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after treating him and all his family with great ignominy, de- 
manded from him a treasure which was supposed to be hidden :— 

Once more the poor old Emperor, with perfect truth, replied, that if there 
was any such secret, he for anaes in total ignorance of it. Then, said the 
Rohilla (Gholém Kadir), “ you are of no further use in the world, and 
should be blinded.” “ Alas,” replied the poor old man, with native dignity, 
« do not so; you may spare these old eyes that for sixty years have grown 
dim with the daily study of God’s Word.” The spoiler then ordered his 
followers to torture the sons and grandsons of the Emperor who had followed 
and now surrounded their parent. This last outrage broke down the old 
man’s patience. “Take my sight,” he cried, “rather than force upon it 
scenes like these.” Gholém Kadir at once lea from the throne, felled the 
old man to the ground, threw himself upon the prostrate monarch’s breast, 
and so, some historians relate, struck out one of his eyes with his own 
dagger. Then rising, he ordered a bystander to complete the work. On his 
refusing he slew him with his own hand. The Emperor was, however, com- 
pletely blinded, and removed amid the shrill lamentations of women and 
the calmer, but not less passionate, curses of men, who were not scourged 
into silence without some difficulty and delay. 


Fifteen years afterwards the blind old Emperor became a pensioner 
of the British Government, and ended his days in peace, though 
shorn of all his imperial dignity. 
The book is particularly interesting in its notices of the French, 
English, and other adventurers who made India the field of their 
schemes and exploits. Prominent among the first was 
the ruffian Walter Reinhard, or Sombre, the murderer of the Eng- 
lish Resident at Patna and all his followers in 1763. Half French, 
half German, this wretch had been a sailor in the French navy. 
He deserted and entered the British service as a soldier; next he 
deserted the British and joined the French ; then he entered the 
service of the Nawab of Bengal, and acted as assassin in the Patna 
massacre. He obtained the command of a large body of men, 
with lands to support them, and some years afterwards he married 
that remarkable woman who was called, from his name of Sombre, 
the Begam Sumroo. The Begam was a woman of Mahomedan 
extraction, and was in the service of Sombre. She became a 
Christian, and for many years after Sombre’s death maintained 
a small army and ruled her petty state at Sirdhana with great 
vigour. She left her property to Mr. Dyce Sombre, son of 
Colonel Dyce, her Minister or managing man, who had married 
her husband’s daughter. The young man came to England to 
urge certain claims upon the Home Government. He married the 
daughter of a peer, held for a short time a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, was prominent in the law courts,and at last was declared to be 
insane. . Keene gives a full account of the Begam, and also of 
that adventurous man George Thomas, the Irish sailor, who 
deserted from the British fleet, and, after serving the Begam 
Sumroo, carved out for himself an independent principality at 
Hansi, where, to use his own words, “I established a mint and 
coined my own rupees, which I made current in my army and 
country .. . cast my own artillery, commenced making muskets, 
matchlocks, and powder . . . till at length having gained a capital 
and country, bordering on the Sikh senattasten, ¥ wished to put 
myself in a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should offer, 
of attempting the conquest of the Punjab, and aspired to the 
honour of placing the British standard on the banks of the Attock.” 
Thomas at this time had a revenue of four or five lacs of rupees. 
is power was overthrown by Perron, an adventurer in the service 
of Scindia, and he died on his way to Calcutta. Perron had suc- 
ceeded the veteran De Boigne in the command of Scindia’s army, 
when De Boigne, after many years’ service, returned to Savoy with 
a fortune of nearly half a million sterling. Perron at one time 
enjoyed a revenue of nearly half a million,and when he surrendered 
to Lord Lake he carried away with him whatever property he was 
able to save. These were some of the prizes drawn in that time 
and in that land of adventure. The fate of their more illustrious 
and gallant French predecessors is too well known. History re- 
cords the names of several who perished on the field of battle or 
by cruel deaths ; but there must have been many more who fell and 
left no memorial behind. 


It will have been seen that there is a good deal of interesting 
matter in Mr. Keene's book, supplementary to and illustrative of 


the more regular histories. One leading idea of the writer, which 
he enforces at the close of his work, is that 


No race of men reared in any part of India could suffice to maintain 
peace and prosperity throughout the country ; a conclusion which cannot 
be but disappointing to many philanthropic readers. . . . On the whole 
record of the past a few plain truths appear incontestable. For example, the 
degradation of the Mussulman government when the Moghuls and Pathans, 
becoming domesticated in India, formed at last only two more castes as it 
were of Hindostanis, and lost nearly all the pride and vigour of their hardy 
mountaineer ancestors ; so that the alliance of a common sailor deserting 
from an European man-of-war, grew to be of at least of as much import- 
ance as that of a Mahomedan nobleman with a host of followers. . . . 
Holding now the sole sovereignty once abused and lost by the Moghuls, it 
is for the English in India to make the best use of their position. They 
should learn from the ruin of their predecessors that a vast Empire like this 
can only be ruled by them with safety while the delegated authorities are 
fairly trusted, yet fully controlled, and while the higher offices are reserved 
for qualified persons not bred in India, though an ample subordinate career 
should be at the same time provided for the natives. 


The employment of natives in the administration of the country 
is one of the questions of the day, and the views set forth by Mr. 
Keene are worthy of full consideration. 


| Longmans & Co. 1877. 


A YEAR IN WESTERN FRANCE.* 


T° our mind there is something exceedingly attractive in any 
agreeably written book about Western France. The force 
of association goes for a great deal; we have passed so many 
pleasant days there that we delight in having the familiar scenes 
recalled to us; and we doubt not that similar feelings must weigh 
with many of our readers. Of course Miss Edwards has been 
repeatedly anticipated, and we might draw up a little cata- 
logue of writers who have covered different parts of the ground 
over which she has followed them. In Brittany, especially, she is 
perpetually recalling to us Mr. Weld, whom we have always made 
one of our special favourites since we first put up, on his recom- 
mendation, at the Pavillon den haut at Auray, and fished the 
streams he describes so delightfully. But, although Miss Edwards 
has been often anticipated, she looks at what she has to tell us in 
novel aspects; she adds many fresh and interesting details, and 
a'most invariably writes with feeling and animation. She never 
goes blindly in the footsteps of any of the travellers who have pre- 
ceded her, and she has decided opinions of her own. From these 
we often differ broadly, but at least we must give ker credit for 
thinking for herself, and expressing the results of knowledge and 
conviction, She isa good hater; she detests Roman Catholicism 
in all its shapes, and, as a logical consequence, the Catholic clergy ; 
and she seldom neglects the opportunity of a fling at the curés’ 
management of their flocks, or at monastical institutions and 
their inmates. No doubt she has often good grounds for her 
strictures; but just as often she is sweepingly unjust. Then her 
political notions are liberal to excess; sometimes they have 
a strong tinge of ultra-Radicalism. She has something more than 
a sneaking sympathy with the men of the Commune ; and, although 
doubtless she regards its excesses as she does the noyades of 
Carrier at Nantes, yet she seems disposed to glorify more than one 
of its heroes, and expresses herself tenderly about its rank and file. 
She appears to have passed a good deal of her timein France among 
Republicans with decidedly socialist tendencies. But, on the 
other hand, she moved about very leisurely with her eyes open, 
and enjoyed unusual opportunities of studying the en to advan- 
tage. She was passed on from place to place with kindly intro- 
ductions, as if she had been making a tour in the old times among 
our hospitable countrymen in India; and she spent much of her 
time under the roofs of French countrypeople, who took her about 
among their humbler neighbours. The result is a picture of 
French provincial society which we are persuaded is the more 
faithful, on the whole, because the author is so irankly outspoken 
where her prejudices are concerned. 

Miss Edwards dwells at length on the condition of the peasantry 
and the small farmers. She shows how the habit of investing in 
the land has been steadily growing on the community; probably 
it has received no inconsiderable impulse since the events of the 
recent war shook contidence in the stability of the public funds. 
The practice has its advantages, since it encourages industry 
and frugality, and gives consistency to a strongly conservative 
element which may be always relied upon as a counterpoise to the 
revolutionists of the towns. Each inch of available soil has its 
value, and is scrupulously economized. The labourer, being like- 
wise a landowner, rises early and works late. Each member 
of the family has his or her allotted task, and performs 
it conscientiously. On the other hand, the system of extreme 
subdivision is necessarily fatal to anything like scientific agri- 
culture. Machines that are coming into general use in the 
Danubian provinces and in Southern Russia are altogether un- 
known to the farmer of Western France. He has even to club 
with one or more of his neighbours to keep a horse or a yoke of 
oxen. He grows his own smali patch of everything, and sells 
what little is over after supplying the wants of his family. He 
necessarily adopts the most primitive methods; the flail and the 
sickle are in almost universal use, to the waste of grain and 
the sacrifice of time. What is still more serious is the scarcity 
of manure. Except a cow, or possibly some half-dozen sheep, 
there are no animals on the patch of land; and the peasant wo 
shudder at the extravagance of buying artificial chemicals to 
enrich it. But then he saves in a way of which we have no con- 
ception on this side of the Channel. He lives on the simplest and 
coarsest fare; never dreams of going to the village shops for any- 
thing for which he can find a home-made substitute; and denies 
himself every kind of indulgence which would leave him a few 
sous out of pocket. The one exception is that elaboration of the 
costumes in certain districts which shows the intluence of a time- 
honoured fashion. Of course his only beverage besides water is 
home-made wine or cider, so that drinking does not drain his 
means. And the consequence is that the rural districts, as well as 
the cities, are steadily accumulating wealth in the aggregate; and 
that France, in spite of fiscal exactions, makes progress even under 
the weight of the recent imposts. Naturally, however, when a 
man’s whole mind is set upon money-getting, and when he never 
relaxes his efforts except on an occasional féte day, he is apt 
to grow sordid in his habits, and to be neglectful of the 
graces of existence. The rude and heavy masonry, the colours of 
the venerable stones and tiles, make many of the farmsteadings in 
Brittany, Maine, and Anjou most picturesque to the artist who 
introduces them in a landscape. But when you draw nearer, and 
pick your steps through the yard with an idea of crossing the 
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threshold, the disenchantment is swift and complete. Eye and 
nose are alike offended. There may be fruit-trees, and especially 
an apple-orchard, but there are no flowers, and there is a con- 
spicuous absence of attempts at tidiness ; while within doors the 
light filters through shattered and stuffed casements on to a 
floor of greasy mud, although very possibly there may be quaint 
bedsteads and curiously psteny bmw which would tempt the 
cupidity of a collector. As for the nts themselves, Miss 
wards always found them hospitable, delighted to have her 
taste their home-brewed cider and home-baked buckwheat cakes, 
and exceedingly proud to show her over their property and call 
her attention to their simple improvements. The State has had the 
idea of educating and elevating them by precept and example, and 
one of the three agricultural Colleges in France—that of the Grand 
Jouan—is in the Breton department of the Loire Inférieure. One 
of its original objects was to develop the agriculture of the pro- 
vince by introducing the newest machinery. But, characteristi- 
cally enough, in the course of recent retrenchments which were often 
a and pound-foolish, 280 acres were withdrawn by the 
overnment in 1875, and the farm is now limited to fifty acres, 
chiefly laid out in gardens and nurseries, and of course mainly cul- 
tivated by spade husbandry. But that is precisely the method of 
tillage in which the Breton least needs instruction; for he is used 
to working in a small way, and making the very most of every- 
thing. However, Miss Edwards was informed by the sub-director 
that they hoped soon to have opportunities of extending their use- 
fulness by a renewal of the grant of arable land. 

She passed a winter in Nantes, making it her head-quarters, 
indeed, during her sojourn in France; and she gives a very good 
idea of the advantages and drawbacks of residence in a French 
provincial town. far as we have been able to judge 
from our own flying visits, we should not say that Nantes is 
attractive, notwithstanding its general air of prosperity and its 
cheerful views over its noble river. The restorers and local 
Haussmanns have been busy, and what was most characteristic in 
the ancient architecture has been cleared away to make room for 
modern improvements. But, if changes of this sort are regretted 
by the dilettante tourist, it must be admitted that they have their 
compensations. In the good old times, when local millionaires 
lived under pointed gables and looked out of deep-bayed lattices, 
the minor domestic arrangements left much to be desired. There 
were no botanical and zoological gardens; no art galleries and 
museums; no bateaus mouches on the Loire, or tramway cars in 
the suburbs. Now Nantes enjoys all these things, and they have 
been brought within the reach of her humbler citizens. It is a 
sight in itself of a summer Sunday to see the poorer people 
crowding out into the country to have a day of innocent merry- 
making in the beautiful environs of their city. Nor is there any 
want of rational amusement for leisure hours during the rest of 
the week. There is an excellent library, liberally supported bythe 
municipality, and thrown freely open to all. “ A little lad in blue 
blouse will politely walkup to the librarian, ask for the Journal pour 
tous, and, sitting down, enjoy pictures and stories for the half-hour 
between working times ; a soldier will ask for a book of travels, and 
read, assiduously making notes; or a mechanic will consult some 
technical work in search of information necessary for his occupa- 
tion.” Nor is the visitor hampered with all the forms and cere- 
monies which are possibly found to be indispensable with us. 
You have only to ask a librarian for the book you want, or hunt 


over the shelves and — yourself. Then at Nantes there is an‘ 


abundance of good and cheap music of the highest class. The only 
drawback appears to be that the opera and the concerts are some- 
what too popular, and it may be difficult to find a comfortable 
lace unless you have been wise enough to take your precautions 
in time. But if music, art, and other amusements are still cheap 
in ge meee France as in Germany, that is no longer the case 
with the necessaries, and specially with the luxuries, of material 
existence. “The time is gone by when we can go abroad to 
economize”; and Miss Edwards adds that at Nantes you have to 
pay Paris prices for everything except servants, house-rent, and 
country produce. What struck her, too, was that, in the cities as in 
the country, well-to-do people are in the habit of practising an 
economy which, to our ideas, almost borders on the sordid. Fires, 
for instance, are forbidden luxuries, unless the weather is bitterly 
cold. The chaufferctte, or foot-warmer, makes a miserable substi- 
tute. Family life is brought to a close for the day when the 
dinner has been eaten in common; then the men withdraw to the 
clubs or cafés, while the women retire to their bedrooms or their 
nurseries, The recent rise in prices and in taxation partly 
explains this. People find themselves compelled to be more 
and more careful. We hear of sugar costing double what it costs 
with us, in spite of the extensive cultivation of beetroot; of 
tea at six to eight shillings a pound, and of eighteenpence 
charged for a pound of candles. But the habits of the French 
have always been very different from our own, and there is an 
inconsistency in ‘theirs which strikes us as singularly uncom- 
fortable. Thus a Frenchwoman of any position will never show 
herself in the streets without having paid the most scrupulous 
attention to her toilet. If her taste is good, you turp to approve 
her dress; and her gloves and boots fit to perfection. But, 
if you surprise the same lady in her home of a morning, you find 
her in a slovenly négigé that inspires anything rather than admira- 
tion; while the moment she returns from shopping or the 
ecg the dress she issued forth in is carefully laid aside. 
re are few social subjects on which Miss Edwards does not 
touch with knowledge and sound judgment. She has much to 


tell us of education and iage, of the relations of different 
classes in town and country, of the feelings, prejudices, and ways 
of thought of the various orders of society. She visited a good 
many interesting places that lie somewhat aside from the routes 
ordinarily frequented by the tourist, and put up with a good 
deal of discomfort and inconvenience in pursuit of researches 
which seemamplyto have repaid her. So that we can conscientiously 
recommend her book to people who intend to travel in the dis- 
tricts which she deseribes so agreeably ; and, as she has the art of 
condensing a great variety of information, it has the advantage 
of being at once practical and portable. 


RECENT RENDERINGS OF HORACE.* 


wt there ever be a day when by common consent it will 
be settled that Horace has at last been sufficiently trans- 
lated and paraphrased? Though we have of late years had 
scholarly and spirited versions of the collected Odes, of high merit 
and in different metres, from Professor Conington, Mr. Theodore 
Martin, the first Lord Lytton, and others; and versions of selected 
odes, of rare finish, from Mr. Calverley, the late Earl of Derby, and 
a few more; while the Satires and Epistles have been done justice 
to by the rendering of Professor Conington, Mr. Martin, and the 
earlier version of Mr. Towes, it does not seem as if the younger 
men would ever tire of tryiag to coax the Latin Muse into a 
trimmer English garb, or that the day is drawing near when there 
will be translations of the “‘ Donec gratus eram ” or “ Kheu fugaces” 
which the world will agree to stereotype. Assuredly not until a 
very distinct advance has been made in blending, as far as tle 
lyrics of Horace are concerned, the command of polished lu.- 
guage and metrical harmony with the spirit, gay or grave iv: 
the nonce, of the author, and, in the case of the Satires an: 
Epistles, artistic correctness with didactic ease and elegance. 
It is meritorious, doubtless, in young aspirants, to scorn tic 
idea of finality and to labour to come nearer perfection ; yet neithc» 
Mr. Forsyth nor Mr. Hovenden, though we admire their ambition. 
and here and there the results of it, can be honestly assurca 
that they have achieved even the half of an Horatian trans!a- 
tor’s task, seeing that both are often defective in finish, rugg:) 
in versification, slovenly in style and diction, and content wit): 
equivalents for the original which but very feebly represen: 
the perfectness of Horace. Both, however, have a redeemiv; 
quality of promise. Both deserve the credit of a laudable endex- 
vour. To both young students may look for hints for a neat 
rendering of some choice lyric, or didactic Latin gnome or senti- 
ment ; and it may not be amiss to note, as to each in order, what 
in them is at present good, bad, or indifferent. 

To begin with Mr. Forsyth; there are occasions on which |< 
rounds otf an ode, like I. xi, “ Tu ne queesieris, scire nefas, que. 
mihi,” easily and happily enough :— 

Seek not to know, Leuconoe, 
‘The death that waits both you and me— 
The gods forbid such quest : 
Don’t go and talk with gypsies old, 
And try to get your fortune told : 
Let’s take things for the best. 
Perchance we long shall feel the blast : 
Perchance this wintry gale’s our last : 
Be wise and drink—don’t bother : 
E’en as we prate, Time’s flying on ; 
So seize the moment ere ‘tis gone ; 
We may not have another. 


The allegorical Ode to the Republic (I. xiv.), “ O navis, referent,” 
and the Prophecy of Nereus (I. xv.), which follows it, are alse 
turned with creditable dignity and sonorousness, though in the 
former of the two the rendering of “ Fortiter occupa portum ” is 
expanded into endings for two separate stanzas, the last of which 
is by no means elegant—“ You'd better stick to land.” In the 
next ode Mr. Forsyth has caught the fitting metre for “ Pastor 
= traheret,” as will be seen from the first stanza of the sei- 
god :— 


Ill-omened voyage! her you bear away 
All Greece shall arm to earry back one day, 
Sworn these unhallow’d nuptials to undo, 
And Priam’s empire too. 

' But we doubt whether he has given himself time to think out the 
| true meaning of v. 14-5—“ Grataque foeminis Imbelli cithar’ car- 
‘mina divides” (rightly turned by Conington—“ And fer your 
dames divide On peaceful lyre the several parts of song”)—when 
he renders it :— 

In vain on harps unwarlike strains you raise 

To gain a woman’s praise. 


And we cannot acquit him of a most un-Horatian carelessness 
when, in v. 19, he dubs “ celerem sequi Ajacem ” “ Ajax Telamon,” 
which is just what he was not. Again, in Ode i1., perhaps by 
a slip of the pen, he writes “ Venus’s fane” for “ Vestas fune,” as 
the object of Tiber’s wrath and high tides. In the Third Book, 
and its fine string of Alcaic odes, Mr. Forsyth is generally fairly 


* The Odes of Horace. In English Verse. By W. E. H. Forsyth, L.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 

Horace’s Life and Character: an Epitome of his Satires and Epistics. 
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to the height of his high argument, as e.g. in the first ode, vv. 
40 (“Sed Timor et Minz,” &c.) :— 
Still, though the master’s place is high, 
Fears and forebodings follow nigh, 

And climb with him the stair ; 
Aye on the deck, and aye behind 
The horseman as he rides, you'll tind 

Attendant gloomy care. 
And he deserves the credit of a neat couplet in III. v. vv. 47-8 :— 
Interque meerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exsul. 
And forth, mid friendship’s sob and sigh, 
The glorious exile went to die. 
But he is too easily satisfied when he disposes of “ Augustus 
couched at ease,” and dyeing red lips with nectar deep, in the 
lines :— 
Where great Augustus now reclines, 
And quaffs at ease the purple wines. 
And in the Second Book (Ode xiv. 9-12) “Scilicet omnibus,” 
&c., is a fine sentiment which can seldom have been more 
vulgarized than in the truism of this translation :— 
Whaoe’er we are, whate’er we do, ’tis there the last scene laid is, 
And, king or commoner alike, we all are bound for Hades. 


So, too, in the pretty “Ode to Chloe,” I. xxiii. we resent the 
izing of 


Atqui non ego te, tigris ut aspera, 

Getulusve leo, frangere persequor, 
into 

But I’m no tiger to ill-treat you, 

Nor yet a lion, and shan’t eat you ; 
where the remembrance that Horace is always neat and elegant 
might have kept his imitator clear of bombastic commonplace. But 
this is not unfrequently Mr. Forsyth’s bane; as, for instance, in 
the Third Ode of the Second Book, vv. 21-4, where, besides resort- 
ing to an ungainly and jerky metre, he mistranslates and mis- 
conceives the lines— 

Divesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 

Nil interest, an pauper et infima 

De gente sub divo moreris, 
Victima nil miserantis Orci. 
He apparently does not see that here “sub divo moreris” seems to 
belong as much to “ dives ” as to “ pauper,” and means “ you eke 
out your short span beneath the sun.” And so his version 
runs thus queerly :— 
Are you rich and descended from Inachus old, 
Or poor, living out in the air? 
It matters not ; off you must go when you're told: 
No victim will Orcus e’er spare ! 

We could collect many examples from Mr. Forsyth of unwar- 
ranted expletives, such as in the fourth stanza of the famous ode 
to Pyrrha, after Nescius aure Fallacis—the importation of “ Poor 
moth, unused to flame!” which may be very true, but is not 
Horace. Asa rule, a translator should set his face like a flint 
against such petty temptations to swerve from the lines of his 
author, or to neglect epithets which older hands have seen to be 
of the essence of the poet’s picture. Two stanzas of the beautiful 
“‘ Soracte ” ode (I. ix.) will illustrate this:— 

Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens, atque benignius 
quadrimum Sabina, 
thaliarche, merum diota. 
Permitte divis cetera, qui simul 
Stravere ventos equore fervido 
Depreeliantes, nee cupressi 
Nee veteres agitantur orni. 
Mr. Forsyth renders these :— 
Let’s drive away the cold, and heap 
The blazing hearth with wood ; 
And broach, my friend, the wine you keep 
In Sabine jars so good. 
Leave to the gods the rest—'tis they 
Who calm the raging blast, 
The rustling of the leaves allay, 
And still the trees at last. 
Where, we ask, is “ the mellower vintage four years old,” or “the 
generous flagon of Sabine vintage four years old,” which Coning- 
ton and Lord Derby dared not overlook in the original? or where 
the “ cypress bough, the ashen spray,” which the latter felt to be 
essential to the picture of the stilled elements, and which both 
Conington and Calverley are scrupulous to introduce? Nor do we 
like to see a translator slur over an expressive and speaking word, 
as in I, xxii. 8 :— 
Vel quz loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes— 
where Mr. Forsyth might surely have written somewhat more like 
Horace than the unpoetic 


Where famed Hydaspes makes his way ! 


“Shapes,” “ carves,” or “ wears,” would haye been a more appro- | 
priate verb. | 
We pass to Mr. Hovenden, who, having favoured us last year 
with a version of the Odes, appears now in the character of a | 
versifier of his author's more didactic works; those Satires and 
Epistles which are the favourite reading of mature scholars and , 
men of letters and the world, and which tax the neat translator 
quite as seriously as the less uniform and more versatile forms of | 


the Odes. Our chief complaint against this new experiment is 
that Mr. Hovenden indulges in arbitrary excisions from each of 
the Satires and Epistles he translates, as the humour seizes him ; 
for example, he breaks off the First Satire of the First Book at 
v. 79, though Horace made it run on to v. 120; he makes a hole 
in the middle of Satire the Third by leaving out from v. 37 to 96, 
and commits similar gaps in the Fourth and other Satires. Seeing 
that Horace is never really tedious, and least of all when the 
student gets into the spirit of his argument, this strikes us 
as a drawback, calculated to pre) udice readers who might 
otherwise be won by a decided skill and aptness in turning out 
sentences and maxims of tolerably Horatian succinctness and 
point. For a library companion we cannot say that Mr Hoven- 
den at all comes up to Conington or Howes, especially as he 
has chosen blank verse for his instrument, and blank verse does not 
so readily lend itself to the Horatian terse sententiousness as the 
heroic couplet. How much do we miss, for example, in his 
rendering of such a passage as that which closes the first para- 
graph of the First Satire:— 

Quid cause est merito quin illis Jupiter ambas 

Iratus buccas inflet, neque se fore posthac 

Tam facilem dicat, votis ut prebeat aurem ? 
In the blank verse of Mr. Hovenden this runs :— 

Were it not just and right if angry Jove 

Vowed he would play no more the easy god 

Thereafter, giving ear to their desires ? 
One misses here the supplementary line which affords Conington 
room for filling in the features of the portrait of the God in mock 
rage at human perverseness :— 

Now after this would Jove be aught to blame 

If with both cheeks he burst into a flame, 

And vowed, when next they pray they shall not find 

His temper easy, nor his ear inclined. 
But, metre apart, Mr, Hovenden’s work strikes us as unequal. His 
version of the Third Satire has some neat bits, as where he renders a 
bit of Horace’s description of Tigellius :— 

But when the fit was on 

From exgs to fruit he trolled his supper songs, 

Now high now low, through all the gamut’s range— 
or his showing that human society coheres and subsists through 
the observance of due proportion between offence and penalty (III. 
99-112, Xc.) He enters, too, into the spirit of the “ Journey to 
Brundisium ” (Sat. V.), of which we give a scrap for sample:— 

Next day to Beneventum, where the host 

Frying lean thrushes overset the pan, 

And almost burn’d the house down: lambent flames 

Burst from the chimney upward to the roof. 

You should have seen how guests with servants vied 

To save their supper, and put out the fire. 
On the other hand, in the admired passage in the Fourth Satire 
which commemorates Horace’s father’s method of teaching b 
example, how poor is this translator's rendering of vv. ope 
&e. :— 

Insuevit pacer optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quieque notando. 
My best of fathers taught me 
To brand and to avoid the baser sort ; 

in comparison of Conington’s :— 

When my good father taught me to be good, 

Scarecrows he took of living flesh and blood. 
And how sadly is the point frittered away in Mr. Hovenden’s 
closing line of Epistle I. vii. — 

Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum est, 
when he gives us for equivalent :— 

Each man has scale and standard of his own ; 
whereas Conington turns it :— 


The rule stands fast 
That each man’s shoe be made on his own last. 

As far as our observation serves, it is not often that Mr. 
Hovenden mistakes the sense of a word ; and this, with his frequent 
success in the lighter Satires as well as in the shorter and terser 
Epistles, encourages the hope that he will not desist from trans- 
lation, but only take more time in polishing and repolishing what 
he handles. Yet there is a line in Sat. IV. Book i. 11, about 
Lucilius :— 

Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles— 


which we strongly suspect he misconceives, when he renders it 

The muddy stream brought waifs you cared to save ; 
evidently taking ¢ollere in the sense of “ to adopt” or “ take up,” 
as in Terence, “ Quicquid pepererit, decreverunt tollere.” t 
here, as the passages cited by commentators from Seneca and 
Callimachus seem to show, tollere is clearly equivalent to “ recidere ” 
and in such sense Conington translates :— 


When like a torrent he bore down, you'd find 
He left a load of refuse still behind. 
Doubtless, however, this is a deliberate choice of what we should 


deem the worse interpretation. Of many gnomic single lines in 
the Epistles and Satires, such as 


8. II. ii. 9.—A judge suborned plays fast and loose with truth ; 
Ibid. 30-1.—No whet to appetite like outdoor work ; 
Ep. I. ii. 14.— But kings go mad, and Greeks must pay the cost ; 
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and the like, Mr. Hovenden has offered neat and irreproachable 
versions in his present work. Oan he not be persuaded, in course 
of time, to fill up the “lacunsw,” which are surely an inconsistency, 
and a needless economy of space ? 


MAR’S WHITE WITCH.* 


HE plot of Mar’s White Witch is effective and interesting, 
telling as it does of a girl who marries without love, and of 
a man who is led away from his wife to his former flame; but it 
is one that requires great skill in the handling, and the accurate 
striking of that golden mean between insufficiency of cause and 
excess of detail which is so difficult to the ordinary novelist. In 
the present instance the book would have been better if the 
motives and circumstances had been given with more elaboration, 
and if the various — in the moral changes wrought in the person- 
ages of the story had been laid down with more careful distinct- 
ness. There is a certain baldness as to reasons why which disturbs 
the easy flow of the narrative, and forces the reader to supply from 
his own imagination what the author should have clearly presented 
and firmly drawn. From the first episode to the last we miss 
those careful touches, that delicate shading, by which alone a work 
of fiction gains solidity and consistency; and we have to accept 
as we best may events which spring up suddenly from we 
know not what roots, and actions which are the results of 
characteristics of which we have not had a glimpse. The whole 
story wants what artists call pulling together. As it stands, it is 
jerky and dislocated, lacking a strong central motive in the cha- 
racters. There is no psychological backbone round which all 
after-development may be naturally and harmoniously = 
Perhaps the most dislocated of all is the hero himself, Tom 
Mar, exhibiting as he does a drifting fluidity of character 
and want of moral principle which we trust is not com- 
mon among Englishmen—least of all among sailors, who are 
—- of rather remarkable constancy in matters of senti- 
ment. But Tom Mar is an exception to this rule. He is able to 
love one woman to-day and another to-morrow; to marry Denis 
while en to Celia ; to desert his wife for his former love, and 
then go back again to his wife, with a facility that leaves one in 
doubt whether his latest good impulse will last the week, but 
with no doubt at all that Benis has a life of trial before her from 
which no present assurances, no fervid caresses and conjugal 
sentimentalities, will shield her. 

Denis herself is a charming person; but wanting in fixity of 

Ss like all the rest. We meet her first as a young Highland 
ie, a kind of tamer Princess of Thule, living with her widowed 
father, Adam Quentin, at their wild, bleak house Windygates, in 
Glen Spynie. They are expecting a visit from a certain Captain 
Mar, who is to bring chests fall of valuable presents from the 
laird’s youngest brother out in Africa. The first meeting with 
the stranger, in the crowded room of the Golden Globe, is admir- 
ably done, working as the author does with material thoroughly 
familiar and mastered. Mar fulfils his manifest destiny by meet- 
ing with an accident whereby Denis is enabled to show her skill 
and cou in stitching up an ugly wound; added to which he is 
kept at Glen Spynie by persistent bad weather; so that the first 
romantic impressions created by circumstance and scenery are 
strengthened and consolidated, and he falls madly in love with the 
niless laird’s dowerless daughter. He is engaged at the time to 
is cousin, the Honourable Mrs. St. George, whom hitherto he has 
loved all his life, and who is rich, beautiful, and willing. With 
supreme indifference to things as they are, he asks Mr. Quentin for 
Denis, then asks Denis herself. But the girl is not in love with him, 
and plainly tells him so, preferring her father and Windygates to 
_ every other person or place in the world. Yet Tom is a good-looking 
man, and the only one of an eligible kind whom Denis has ever 
seen. He is pleasant in manner and desperately in love; all of 
which makes a combination that might See been expected to 
warm her imagination and touch her heart. She gives her 
final answer, however, and dismisses her adorer with a negative; 
when the laird is upset in the dogcart and hurt so that he dies 
within a few hours. Then Denis, left friendless and penniless, 
yields to Tom Mar’s prayers, and marries him in a day or two after 
the funeral. But she marries him telling him plainly that she 
does not love him, and even at the eleventh hour wanting to draw 
We must extract the little bit of landscape painting into 
which is framed the ride of Tom and Denis to the Manse of 
Spynie for their wedding, as one of several pictures of natural 
scenery very beautifully done:— 

The morning had been wild and boisterous ; but the clouds and the rain 
had cleared away, the wind had gone down, and over all the glen were 

ating. Grey crags, speckled with s erd’s silver, whi 
brilliantly like cut the blue little 
down the hill-sides ; the sunlight played over the mountain-tops, bringi 
out into more brilliant colour the tracts of richest purple and rose-pi 
bell-heather, which flowers before the real heather blooms ; while a breeze, 


- sweet, divine as the air of paradise, brooded over the glen, pine and 
er scen 

Mar and Denis rode along the moorland road down which the laird had 
been carried in the wind and the rain so lately—a road bordered with heather, 
brown in leaf, ready to burst into purple under the influence of a few more 
sunny days—a road by whose side pink spikes of nodding foxgloves waved 
in the wind, and feathery grasses and heath and ferns. 


* Mur’s White Witch. A Novel. By G. Douglas, Author of “ Brown 
as a Berry” and “The Red House by the River.” 3 vols. London: 
Samuel Tinsley. 1877. 


Small pools of water, brown from the peaty soil, transformed by the sun 
into gleams of silver, shone out from the reeds surrounding them, as Mar 
and Denis rode down the glen, on the summer-day, to the Manse of Spynie 
to be married. A ruddy-plumaged grouse rose up from the moorland occa- 
sionally ; a lark flew high into the blue arch of heaven singing; @ black- 

sheep came to at the riders, disappearing instantaneously at the 
sight of Luib. 


After this marriage made by death, Mar and his young wife 

to his home at Cherry Garth in the Fen country, where Mrs. St. 
George, Mar’s cousin Celia and jilted lover, meditates on her 
revenge as she lounges in graceful attitudes in her luxurious home, 
and contrasts her wealth and a the poverty and compa- 
rative unloveliness to which Tom voluntarily doomed himself 
with her rival. Here also lives a cynical woman-hater, Octave 
Von Donop by name, Mar’s best friend, and in time the best friend 
of Mar’s slighted Highland wife. 

The inevitable difficulties about dress and manner of course make 
themselves felt. Denis, so fascinating and <7 at Windygates, 
is more odd than delightful at Cherry Garth. Her white gown is 
made high, and the gowns of the other women at the dinner 
party given by Mrs. St. George in the bride’s honour are made 
ow ; she wears a band of black velvet round her throat, and no 
one else does; she tries cremation and the Lost Tribes as appro- 
priate subjects of conversation, and is awkward, frightened, and ill 
at ease. Mrs. St. George, a beautiful, well-mannered woman of 
the world, shines resplendent in contrast with the young untrained 
wife, and the first note of the future discord that is to come is 
sounded when, on their return from this first dinner- at 
the house of the White Witch, Mar finds fault with his wife’s 
dress, and advises her to take pattern by Mrs. St. George in all 
things. The portrait of this fair woman with the black heart is 
among the good things of the book :— 


Mrs. St. George was seme J called a pretty woman. She was a 
“blonde by reason of deficiency of colouring matter, arrested on the way to 
becoming an albino.” In person slightly above the middle height of 
women, inclining to stoutness in her figure, but only enough to make her 
handsomer than ever ; large languid eyes, a little paler than a turquoise ; 
and hair, eyelashes, and eyebrows the colour of spring butter. The rich 
deep purple of her morning dress set off her soft, placid face, while the 
drooping plaits of her butter-tinted hair hung low on her shoulders, from 
beneath the brim of her garden-hat, like the petals of a primrose on a 
Russian violet. She would have been excessively hand<ome, but for a long 
under-lip, or perhaps it would be better described as a too full under-lip— 
a lip too large to fit closely to the even row of teeth it hid from sight. This 
spoiled her face when at rest, giving her a look as though possessed of a 
sulky temper, and also an expression like that of a fretful child, cross 
because it had nothing of which to complain. She had the good sense to 
follow the eccentricities of fashion only in moderation ; consequently she 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best dressed, as well as one of 
the prettiest, women in the county. 

She scarcely looked older than six-and-twenty. Her butter-coloured 
hair rippled away in almost all its former luxuriance under the simple 
white sun-hat, and uncourteous Time had cealt kindly by her, making 
hardly a single wrinkle or crease upon her soft creamy skin. 


Perhaps it was not in human nature that a pretty woman, rich 
and still young, should have been jilted in the cavalier manner in 
which Tom Mar had acted without feeling a strong wish for 
revenge. And Mrs. St. George is nut above human nature in that 
matter. She determines on punishing Tom for his desertion, and 
Denis for her successful if unconscious rivalry; and does so far as 
to make the former disloyal and the latter distracted. She tells 
Tom that, being a Roman Catholic, his one sole Presbyterian 
marriage is not valid ; she inflames him with jealousy against Von 
Donop, with whom also Denis acts like a wilful little fool; she 
entices him back to his former place in her heart, and then, 
when she has brought him to the point she wanted—when she has 
made him discard Denis and propose to marry herself—tlten she 
throws him over, and leaves him, as she hopes, wrecked on all 
sides. Meanwhile, Denis goes off to Mr. Von Donop, on whose 

nerosity and friendship she throws herself; but, though he is in 
ove with her, he acts like a man of honour, and leaves the country 
after he has restored her to her husband. The curtain falls on a 
baby and mutual trust between the husband and wife, now recon- 
ciled, the disturbers of their conjugal being out of the 
picture for good; but we cannot + sal very firmiy in the con- 
tinuance of Tom Mar’s good sense, seeing what an unprincipled 
business he has made of it hitherto, and how utterly untrustworthy 
he has proved himself to be. 

Our quarrel with the book is, as we have said, on the score 
of the unexplained conduct of the actors. That all these moral 
changes should have been wrought in a man may be only too 
natural; but, if natural, there must still be causes for them, unless 
it is desired to portray the character as one of purely unanchored 
impulse, of unmanly and unreflecting self-indulgence. But 
this is not the character which the author means to display 
in Tom Mar. Impulsive he certainly is, and with less honour 
than wilfulness; still he is not presented to us as a bad fellow, 
and, sinner as he is, his sins are of the kind which love oc- 
casions and love forgives. But, though this is the evident intention 
of the author, we are still left unenlightened as to the processes b 
which thoughts and feelings and the actions resulting are hengel 
Every alternation comes too abruptly; whether it is Denis who 
warms from indifference to love, or from sweetness and reasonable- 
ness dashes off into defiance and folly ; or Tom, who now worships 
and now repudiates, is now enthralled and now repelled; or even 
Octave von Donop, who allows himself to fall in love with his 
friend’s wife, and for her sake abandons the cynical misogyny 
which until now had been one of his most marked characteristics. 
As for the White Witch herself, she too acts as much at random 
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as the rest; but we see the author's intention, if we do not think 
it has been fully and satisfactorily worked out. And in 
these days of brainless and invertebrate novels, it is some con- 
solation to find one which has been founded on a definite 
pln, even though the working should be occasionally 
lefective. There is a fine feeling of sympathy with, and com- 
prehension of, nature in the book which will please many, and 
the descriptions of scenery are always good; but the style 
fought n to the death, r of Denis is com 
to the “ thin whive fleecy cloud she omen her shoulder! and 
fastened at the back in a careless bow.” We have seldom met 
with a more absurd “sinking in poetry” than this last instance, 
which reads indeed more like a caricature than serious writing. 
Nevertheless Mar’s White Witch is a pretty book, and, on the 
whole, has more merits than faults. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


vas author of Paradise Lost is one of the men who belong to the 
world at large, and are entitled to a biography in the language 
of every civilized country. It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
that we welcome a German biography of Milton * undertaken with 
such thoroughness, and on a scale so comprehensive, that but for 
Professor Masson it would probably have obtained an English 
translation, and might then have ranked for a considerable period 
as the most complete biography in our language. As indicated 
the title, it professedly treats not merely of Milton, but of his 
times, and thus occupies the same ground as Professor Masson's 
work ; but for which work, and the Professor's generous aid to one 
whom he has chosen to regard rather as a fellow-labourer than as a 
rival,it could hardly have existed in its present form. The system on 
which the English biographer and his German emulator have 
proceeded has no doubt its disadvantages. The strictly biogra- 
ical interest is apt to suffer from it, and Milton is sometimes in 
of dropping out of his own story. There is ample room for 

yet another aw of much narrower compass, and dealing 
more exclusively with Milton in his personal and literary 
aspects. At the same time we cannot but feel grateful for so 
Spe and accurate a picture of the great political and 
intellectual movements of the England of the seventeenth century as 
we have received from our countryman; and ProfessorStern’s equally 
intelligent, if less exhaustive, survey is admirably adapted to diffuse 
a sound knowledge of a period rich in political examples, and preg- 
nant with instruction for those on whom the task must devolve of 
gradually transforming the great military empire of the Continent 
into a really constitutional State. The author's estimate of Milton 
as a man and a writer is perfectly equitable, and his poetical 
criticism, so far as it has as yet extended, is distinguished by 
sound good sense and a thorough mastery of contemporary English 
literature. The minor pieces, however, are the only ones which 
have as yet come under review, for the two substantial volumes 
before us only bring the work down to 1649. . The author has dis- 
played indefatigable “diligence in investigating all the extant 
minutiz of information relating to Milton; the chief novelty he has 
himself been able to contribute is an extract from the Proceedings 
of the Academy degli Svogliati at Florence, showing that some of 
Milton’s Latin poems were read before them by the author himself. 

Herman Grimw’s lectures on the Life of Goethe + are interme- 
diate between the biographical and the critical method of treatment. 
The lecturer's principle is to notice only such incidents in Goethe's 
career as exercised a distinct intluence on his intellectual develop- 
ment ; but these are so numerous as to constitute at least the 
framework of a biography. With some filling up of this outline 
and some modification of the conversational tone appropriate to 
lectures, Herr Grimm’s volume might be made into a better Life of 
Goethe than Germany has yet to show. The author accepts 
Goethe’s view of life and the universe in essentials ; he is therefore 
in full intellectual sympathy with his hero, enthusiastic in the 
appreciation of his greatness, and indulgent towards his frailties 
and mistakes. The most remarkable novelty is the hazardous con- 
jecture that in the ‘“ Elective Affinities ” Goethe has given an ideal 
representation of his own relations with Frau von Stein, which 
Herr Grimm on good grounds maintains to have been strictly 
Platonic. The book is throughout very agreeably written, and 
displays a marked talent for delineating persons, scenes, and situa- 
tions clearly in few words. 

Herr Ferdinand Hirscht justly comments on the neglect which 
the Byzantine historians have experienced, editors having usually 
contented themselves with a simple reproduction of the text, 
without any attempt either at a critical recension or an investi- 
gation of the sources of the respective narratives. This latter 
inquiry Herr Hirsch has undertaken with respect to the Byzantine 
historians of the ninth and the first half of the tenth centuries, with 
the especial object of determining each writer's claim to origi- 
nality. He has thus been led to the conclusion that the com- 
paratively neglected Genesios and Georgios Monachos are the most 
important original authorities for the history of their times, other 
better-known writers being principally compilers. The argument 
is illustrated by a copious exhibition of parallel passages, exhibiting 


* Dilton und seine Zeit. Von Alfred Stern. 2 The. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. London: Williams & Norygate. 

} Goethe. Vorlesungen gehalien an der Kgl. Universitit zu Berlin. Von 
Herman Grimm. 2 Bde. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Byzautinische Studien, Von Ferdinand Hirsch. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
Loadon: Nutt. 


the dependence of the later authors upon their predecessors. 
Much attention has also been bestowed on the investigation of 
questions of chronology, and of the different recensions, expanded 
or abridged, of the original texts. 

The second part of Professor Abel’s profound and original 
investigation of the peculiarities of the Coptic language* treats 
of the words expressive of goodness in its various modifications, 
and of the Coptic national character and cast of thought as illus- 
trated by them. 

Two volumes of travel on the Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea 
form the last contribution which geographical science will receive 
from the pen of M. T. von Heuglint, whose death has been 
recently announced. The district explored lies chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin, and certainly has no pretension to be 
reckoned among the interesting or favoured regions of the earth. 
Savage, barbarous, and barren, it offers little to repay curiosity 
beyond the frequent remains of ancient sepulchres of uncertain 
origin, and a tolerably rich fauna, the description of which occupies. 
the greater portion of Herr von Heuglin’s second volume. 
account is not confined to merely scientific details, but furnishes 
many interesting particulars respecting the habits of animals, and 
the notions of the inhabitants concerning them. From a geogra- 
phical point of view the expedition was not very successful, and 
it came to a premature end from lack of ammunition. A short 
account is given of the late Egyptian invasion of Abyssinia, so 
disastrous to the arms of the Khedive. 

A residence of eleven years as physician at Cosseir on the Red 
Sea has qualified Dr. Kiunzinger { to depict the local manners 
and customs ; and his own accomplishments as a writer are such as 
fully to justify the introductory recommendation of the distin- 
guished traveller Schweinfurt. His sphere of observation has 
certainly been limited, but his inspection has on that account 
been the more thorough. His volume begins with a sketch 
entitled “ Four Days in an Egyptian Country Town,” in which all 
the habitual scenes and incidents of ordinary Egyptian life pass 
successively under review. The account of the slave market, and 
of the condition of the remnant of the Coptic population, possesses 

rticular interest. The Copt, Dr. Klunzinger says, is thoroughly 
Mohammedanized in everything but external ceremonial obser- 
vances. Another chapter graphically paints the country life of 
the Nile valley, both in its social and agricultural aspects. An 
Arab calendar of agricultural operations for the year is translated, 
and is a great curiosity. The desert is then described, with 
especial reference to its geology and natural history; the next 
chapter treats of a less familiar subject, the Red Sea, with its coral 
reeis and pearl fisheries, and the ichthyophagous population of its 
barren shores. The rich and as yet imperfectly investigated fauna 
of these waters is then briefly sketched, and a chapter on Moham- 
medan charms aud kindred superstitions brings Dr. Klunzinger’s 
varied and instructive monograph to a conclusion. 

Dr. Otto Blau § has been for eleven years German Consul in 
Bosnia, and has during his residence accumulated a mass of in- 
formation respecting that country and the neighbouring province oi 
Herzegovina. The portion now published relates chiefly to the 
topography and the botany of the district, and its value is much 
enhanced by a map prepared from Dr. Blau’s communications 
by the eminent geographer Kiepert. General readers may find 
the author's minuieness of detail fatiguing : but travellers will 
nounce his laborious and exact account of roads, buildings, and the 
physical configuration of the country invaluable for them. Ap 
appendix presents very full statistics concerning the Roman 
Catholic population. 

It is now more than a quarter of a century since Dr. Wiese |} 
examined the organization of public instruction in England, and 
reported the results of his inquiries in a volume which has ever 
since maintained a high place in educational literature. It was, 
however, criticized in Germany as unduly favourable to English 
systems, especially of public school education, and Dr. Wiese now 
admits that dissatisfaction with the state of things then existing in 
his own country, where the morale of both teachers and scholars 
was seriously affected by the unsettled condition of public affairs, 
may have induced him to regard foreign institutions too exclu- 
sively on the favourable side. His present observations, made 
during a visit to this country last summer, are less calculated to 
exhibit England in the light of a model to other countries, but are 
rather designed for the improvement of English pedagogy by the 
thoughtful and kindly strictures of an observer of great practical 
experience. His attention is naturally directed in the first place 
to those points in which English education presents the greatest 
dissimilarity to the German ; and this leads him to discuss most of 
the themes which have of late occupied educational reformers 
in this country. The strong points of the English public 
school system are set in a strong light; at the same time 
Dr. Wiese is clearly of opinion that the standard of attainment 
is too low, and that the cultivation of athletics is rather too much 


* Koptische Untersuchungen. Von Carl Abel. Th.1. Heft. 2. Berlin: 
London: Nutt. 

+ Reise in Nordost-Afrika. Schilderungen aus dein Gebiete der Bens 
Amer und Habab. Von M. Th. von Heuglin. 2 Bde. Braunschweig : 
Westermann. London: Asber & Co. 

} Bilder aus Oberiigypten, der Wiiste und dem Rothen Meere. Von 
C. B. Klunzinger. Stuttgart: Levy & Miiller. London: Nutt. 

§ Reisen in Bosnien und der Hertzegowina. Topographische und 
pflanzengeographische Aufzeichnungen. Von Dr. Otto Berlin: 
Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Deutsche Briefe iiber Englische Erziehung. Von Dr. L. Wiese. Berlin : 
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of a good thing. The collegiate system is highly commended in 

ry, and recommended for imitation in German Universities ; 
but Dr. Wiese adds that its ideal is but imperfectly realized in 
England. A full account is given gf the University of London, of 
the institution of a modern side at most of the leading public 
schools, the regeneration of the minor grammar schools by the 
Endowed Schodls Act of 1869, the Education Act of 1870 and 
its results, and in general of all the movements springing from the 
general tendency to remodel ancient institutions in conformity to 
the spirit of the times. Dr. Wiese’s general estimate of the condi- 
tion and prospects of English public instruction is not unflattering ; 
its great want, he seems to consider, is a more systematic admini- 
strative organization, under a Minister of Public Instruction, 
assisted by an Educational Council. Nothing has more excited his 
surprise than the development since his former visit of the system 
of examination, which he is evidently far from regarding as an 
unmixed benefit. 

“The Struggle for Existence in Heaven” * has no connexion 
with the wars of the Gods and the Giants, but is merely a popular 
exposition of the nebular hypothesis, pointing out its obvious 
affinities with the Darwinian theory in biology. The author 
follows out the development of the existing universe from its 
originally gaseous form, showing, in a clear and elegant style, how 
the present physical constitution has arisen from the operation of 
natural laws. 

Professor Zéllnert, an illustrious name in science, is producing 
a great work, in every sense of the term, in the shape of a new 
Principia. The first volume of these “ Principles of an Electro- 
dynamic Theory of Matter” is almost entirely occupied by 
Professor Weber's exposition of his atomistic theory of electro- 
d ies, which appears to form a basis for Zéllner’s superstructure. 

discussion is one of extreme abstruseness; and we can only 
venture on the statement that Zéllner’s and Weber's views appear 
diametrically contrary to those of Thomson and Maxwell, which 
have found such favour in this country, and that the controversy 
between the English and German physicists seems likely to occupy 
the scientific world for a long time. Of more general interest ,at 
least to English readers, is the prefatory essay in which Professor 
Zoellner certainly seems to have established that, whether the hypo- 
thesis of the operation of the gravitating force in a vacuum, with- 
out the interposition of any elastic medium, be repugnant to 
reason or not, it was not repugnant to Newton. He then 
proceeds to contend with Newton that the ultimate cause of gravi- 
tation, electricity, and magnetism is not mechanical but immate- 
rial, and thus becomes involved in controversies of another kind, 
which might have been better reserved for another place. 

Professor Frohschammer’s { identification of the ultimate 
of things with Phantasy seems at first as odd a freak as 

hantasy cou!d well suggest to a philosopher, or even a poet. It 
soon appears, however, that the Professor is merely contending for 
a vital, as opposed to a mechanical, conception of the universe. 
The work, though too long, is agreeably written, and is interesting 
as an example of the extent to which metaphysical speculations are 
in our day influenced by physical science. 

The ferocity of internecine disputes among natural philosophers 
is evinced by a pamphlet of Professor Semper versus Professor 
Haeckel§, which is a characteristic specimen of the coarse rudeness 
of German personal controversies. Professor Semper complains 
that his opponent has misrepresented him; but, as he has made 
him an interlocutor ina dialogue, he may probably be congratu- 
lated on having repaid him in kind. 

Ferdinand Hiller’s letters to an anonymous lady || present every 
indication of being a genuine correspondence. The personal element 
is eliminated from the publication, and the letters turn almost 
entirely upon musical matters. The most interesting passage to 

neral readers is an animated sketch of Rossini. Schumann also 
is depicted as graphically as his reserve and taciturnity allow. 
There are also interesting passages on the Cologne musical festival 
and on Tennyson’s Enoch Arden; and, although the letters will 
hardly prove as attractive to the general public as to the original 
— they are distinguished throughout by the most retined 
culture. 

Lessing, as is well known, was ambitious of writing a “ Faust "4, 
and twice began to compose a drama on the subject. Both drafts 
were lost along with other pa) in the year 1775. Lessing's 
absence in Italy fete a his immediately taking steps for their 
recovery ; and although a notice exists of the performance of a 
“ Faust” ascribed to him in 1779 by acompany of strolling players, 
the missing manuscripts have never come to light. In the ve' 
year of the loss, however, “ Johann Faust, an allegorical drama, 


was printed anonymously, but soon disappeared as completely as — 
the MS. 


Herr Carl Engel has at length discovered a unique copy. 


* Der Kampf um’s Dasein am Himmel. Von Karl Freiherr du Prei. 
Berlin: Denicke. London: Triibner. 

+ Principien einer elektrodynamischen Theorie der Materie. Von J. C. F- 
Zéllner. 1. Abhandlungen zur atomistischen Theorie der Elektro- 
dynamik von W. Weber. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Asher & Co. 

t Die Phantasie als Grundprincip des Wellprocesses. Von Frohschammer. 
Miinchen: Ackermann. London: Nutt. 

§ Offener Brief an Herrn Prof. Haeckel. Yon C. Semper. Hamburg > 
Menke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Briefe an eine Ungenannte. Von Ferdinand Hiller. Kiln: Dumont- 
Schauberg. London: Asher & Co. 

G Johann Faust. Lin aliegorisches Drama gedriicht 1775, ohne An 
des Verfussers. Muthmasslich nach G. E. Lessing’s verlorenem Manu- 
a Herausgegeben von Carl Engel. Oldenburg: Schulze. London: 

utt. 


of this performance, and, notwithstanding the difficulty created by 
its publication in Lessing's lifetime without any trace of his cun- 
nexion with it, or of its having attracted the attention of any of his 
contemporaries, ventures to identify it with his second recension, 
it being evidently discordant with what little is known of the 
first. Scarcely any one will concur with this hypothesis, the 
piece being far below the standard of Lessing, and the preface 
alone a sufficient proof that it cannot have proceeded from his pen. It 
is, however, no contemptible performance, and was worth reprinting 
as a contribution to the literature of the Faust legend. It is a 
domestic tragedy, with not much diablerie, and the fiend is 
worsted in the end. Goethe may have taken hints from it. Much 
of the philosophy of his immortal work is condensed in the 
remark of the anonymous author’s Faust to Mephistopheles — 
“Freund, ermiiden kannst du mich, aber erquicken nicht.” A 
ballet introduced into the action seems like an anticipation of 
Heine's “ Tanzpoem.” 

One of the most interestivg contributions to the March number 
of the Deutsche Rundschau * is the second of the distinguished 
traveller Nachtigal’s paper on the African slave-trade, in which he 
describes a slave-hunting expedition witnessed by himself. He looks 
very favourably on the King of the Belgians’ project for the inter- 
national exploration of Central Africa. Another important paper 
is a survey by Von Neumann-Spallart of another international sub- 
ject, the almost universal financial crash or paralysis of 1873. 
Chopin and the elder Feuerbach are the subjects of sound bio- 
graphical notices, distinguished by no marked originality; while 
Karl Godeke, on the other hand, decidedly contributes a new 
idea to the question of Shakspeare’s Sonnets by the surmise that 
some of the more impassioned are composed in the character of 


he Russian Leview f prints a translation of an essay published 
thirteen years ago by Professor Berkholz in disproof of the 
nuineness of the testament alleged to have been bequeathed by 
eter the Great to his successors, and endeavouring to fix the 
authorship of this celebrated document upon Napoleon. The 
more clumsy the fabrication is made to appear, the stronger the 
presumption of its being at least ben trovato. There is also an 
interesting account of the naphtha-wells of Baku. 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. iii. 
Hft. 6. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Russische Revue, Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Jalrg. 6, 
Hft. 1. St. Petersburg: Schmitsdorff. London: Triibner & Co. 
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USICAL UNION.—President, H.R.H. Duke of EDIN- 
| BURGIL. Chairman, Sir IENRY GORE BOOTH, Bart. Member of Committee. 
| The Lord CLUNBROCK.—The Record of 1876. dedicated to Rubinstein, with a list of 7% 
| Pianists, with ‘Tickets, huve been posted toMembers Notice of uny omission to be sent to the 
| Director, Protessor Vietoria Square. Papini. Auer, Hollander, Wataelghem, Lasserre, 
| Breitner (pupil of Rubinstein), Jaell, &c., are engaged. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
at the DORE 35 New Bond Strect. Daily, Ten ous 
RADLEY COLLEGE—An ELECTION to FOUR 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of the annual value of £50 each, One of £30, and 
ill be held after Easter holidays.—Apply to the 


One of £20, all tenable ior Four Years, will 
Bursak, Radley Colieze, Abingdon. 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

NINE or more will be open teresa petition at Midsummer 1877, value from £25 to £504 

ear, which may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who uire 

may be obtained of the HEAD-MASTER or SECKETARY, the College, 
ifton, Bristol. 


(QHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Eight, £10 ; Four, £20. Election second week in May.—Apply to the SecneTARY, the 


GCHOLARSHIPS.—ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near Watford, Herts.—An EXAMINATION will be held on March 20 and 21 for 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the average annual value of £30. Open to 
Boys under Fourteen. For particulars apply to J. KeNNeDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
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ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six - Miles from Oxford). 


unded 1563, 
Has New Buildings in larger crounds, Classical and Modern Sides, University Scholarshi 
Inclusive Terms most moderate. Adv watages to the Clergy. TWO ENTRANCE SCHO) 
SHIPS for competition in Apri! next.—Apply to the Rev. E. SumMERS, Head- Master. 


THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
We The Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D. Head- Master—E. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A., 
for the Ne Publie School. Professions, 


di 

Miitary, Naval, Indian, and Civil 
rd of 240 T 

Sons of Clergy 10 Guineas 


IGHCLERE, NEWBURY.—The Rev. E. T. WATERS, 
M.A.., of Wevesier College, Oxford, h preveses BOYS between Seven and Twelve years 
age for the Public Schools. A resident French and German Governess. 
Easter. Referen , — 1, -+ to the Earl of Carnarvon, 16 Bruton Street, W.—Address, 


Highelere Rectory. Newbury, Berks. 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


RIAR PARK, 
Half a mile from the Station-—The Rev. J. M. COLLARD, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (with high rotronese and much saperend in teaching), intends opening, after 
Easter. a high-class PREPA wine SCHOOL for a limited number of BOYS. Situation 
= and most healthy. i and one particulars on application.—Present address, High- 
Vicarage, Henley-on- - Thames 


URSLEY, W INCHESTER. —A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., 
Oriel Coll. Oxford, prepares BOYS between Seven and Twelve for the Public Schools. 

Terms, 100 and 120 guineas. Address, Home Close. Hursley, Winchester. 
‘WOoLwicH, SANDHURST (LINE), and COOPERS 


—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Cam.. who has passed over 300, receives 
TWELVE f PUPILS. only for the above. Terms inclusive of Highest ‘Assistance. —Ealing,W. 


MARRIAGE with a DECEASED WIFE'S’ SISTER. 
** Neither shalt thou take a Wife to her Sister to vex her, beside the other—IN HEB 
eee are laus than venuitted by the Law of God ought not to be prohibited by the law of 


2.It is not prohibited in any civilized State except England. 
3.—It is not prohibited by the Queen in her Australian dominions. 
4.—It is not es by the bw sense of the community. 


6.—The = of ‘Commons, Tepresenti ng the Nation, has seven times passed Bills for 
legaliing the Marriage by large majorities. In 1869 by a majority of 99. 
House of Lords in 1870 rejected the Bill by a majority iy only 4, there Seing 16 
Bishon at or pairing for the maintenance of a prohibition not imposed by Scriptu 
a — to Petitions in favour have been 1,762,610 against 180,613 in opposition, or 


* + ee ALLEN, Esq., Secretary of the Marriage Law R 

21 Parliament Street, 

M. STORY, Esq., 33 London Wall, E.C. 
. COCKS, BIDDULPH, & CO. 


HOTELS. 
(THE GRANVILLE PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPRESS 


TRAINS to ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, near RAMSGATE, in One hour and Forty- 
five eo oo every Friday, from Charing Cross, at 3.45, and Cannon Street, 3.55 
P.M. (See 


THE GRANVILLE.” 
“ Nowhere in England can a series of Baths, such as that at the Granville, be oe: - 
orn? ng 
“ Asa residential hotel during winter, the Granville is second Lay none.” —Globe. 
Address the MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. Lawre nce- on-Sea, Ramsg: 


‘orm Association, 
estminster. 


Treasurer—G. 


R. HAYMAN, Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire, ex-Head- 


yo - of Rugby School, has a Vacancy for a PUPIL, after Easter, to prepare for Uni- 
versity, Prof , &c.— Address, St. John’s College, Oxford: 
&e. 


AVAL cCADETSHIPS, 


“ EASTMAN’S” ROYAL NAVAL ACADEMY. BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal, since 1860,G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 


At the last Two Naval-Cadet Examinations. Pupils took the FIRST Place. More than 
Thousand Pupils have entered Her Majesty's Service: 


The house is situated close to and directly tacing the “sea. Pupils have good Bathing and | 


Boating, under superintendence. 
Pupils are received from Nine years of age and upwards. To make the School specially 
ted for Junior _——— intended for the Royal Navy and the Public Schools, Senior Pupils 
are not now receiv: 


HANOVERIAN GERMAN (! of).—HOME for One | 


wo 


HILDESHE EIM. 
Mr. PHILIP ROBERTS, of 
returning home, wait gladly give full particulars. 


ARRIED GENTLEMAN of position at 
ymnasiums in the to 
Square, 


‘erms moderate. town. 


ray’s Inn, W.C., whose son is just 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITY.—An OXFORD MAN | 


(First Class Classics). Rector of a small Country Parish, one hour from London, receives 
FOUR PRIVATE PUPILS, whom he prepares for the Matriculation, or tocompete for Scholar- 
ships at Oxford. Terms, £150 a year; or for a shorter period g to arrang 

SOcrus, 12 Broad Street. ‘Oxford. 


DUCATION (Private, High-class) in GERMANY, with the | 


unusual advantages of the Royal Cotlezes. attended by the Sons of the GietaDilees of 
Germany. Thorough Ling and German by resident Graduates,and a refined English 
home.—Address, Dr. SAURE, M.A., Cassel ; who will be at the Langham Hotel at Easter. 


Two PUPILS desired by a TUTOR at Highgate.— 


Those whose education has not proved successful, or Candidates for Matriculation or the 
Professions. — receive much patient individual attention.—Apply to B.A., 6 Lady Somerset 


DUCATION ‘(Special). —CAMBRIDGE LOCAL, under con- 
ditions making it worth while to employ adequate and suitable power. yet involving 
oly minimum outlay. Parents i in | as to conditions of success rtainty as to 
er their Daughters can be passed are informed that a‘ LASS of TW TY Ld 
2COLL EGE near London fejust {COMMENC ING scribed Course. ‘This will be strictly 
followed daily. with the definite end, directed by the Husband of the Lady Principal. who has 
been very successful in all Exams., and assisted by special Professors. Expense much less than 
os ate ing. but equally certain. The Lady — has been for many years appre- 
ciated ering exceptiona and for training i 
} ior pass will add 50 per cent. toa Governess's Salary.—R., care of Mr. Tacey, 
City Road. Details 


HIGHGATE.—There will be VACANCIES at Easter in an 
Old-Established SCHOOL Ls! YOUNG LADIES. Resident Foreign and_ English 
Governesses. Professors attend rn Languag«s and A 
Terms, 100 to 120 Guineas. Address, D. G., the Grove, Highgate. 


T°. BE LET, Furnished,- BED and SITTING-ROOM, at 


‘ampstead, near the Upper I Teath. A quiet comfortable home. Sole lodger. No 
B., Mr. Derry, Heath Street, Hampstead. 


To ENTERPRISING PUBLISHERS and Others.—For SALE, 
by TENDER, the COPYRIGHT of a high-class MONTHLY MAGAZINE, which 
has been very widely made known throughout the country. Satisfactory reasons can be given 
for disposing of the above. Its present circulation is considerable, but might be indetinitely 
PuISE. by an poster roprietor-<! .— All particulars will be given by addressing ENTER- 


To the ‘Nobility and others.—Costly and Beautiful Brussels and other Laces, a matchless 
4 Brilliant Valuable Indian Shawls, &c., the Property of a Foreign 
ady of Distinctior 


ESSRS. DEBEN HAM, STORR, & SONS beg to announce 

thet they have just received from ‘the Continent: for SALE by AUCTION, on Tuesday, 

March 2, Laces, in Shawls. Berthes, Fans. splendid Flounces, Two Court Robes, &c., most y 
suamathotused from special designs, and without wee to cost. for the late owner ; Old Indian 
Shawis ; asuperb Russian Sable Cloak, made to the order of a Royal oh a gh a Cashmere 

ing-Gown, embroidered in gold ; Rich Sik and Satin Costumes by Worth. of Pavis, sc. ; 
a Coronet of Diamonds, Valuable Ornaments, Silver Dressing-Case Fittings, &c. Catalogues, 
Post fre free, sent gratis on application._Now on View. 


No. 82 Strand.—To Jewellers and others.— 
establis 


Bijouterie. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS are instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at their GREAT MART. King Street, Covent Garden, on 
poupay. March 26, at One o'Clock, the BENEFICIAL LEASE of No. 


Stran ‘erm u i 
Goodwill of the 
annum. And f the Lease), in ots, the choice of 


a few high-class Paintings b; Albani, Caracci, Guido, and &C., 
R. A. Greey, who is retiring from = 


Sales of Jewelry, Diamond Orn ha. Gold and Silver Watches, Sil cid 
Sheffield Pla Pinte, and Effects. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS SELL PY 
AUCTION, in their FIRST. FLOOR G ALLERY, 2 Ki t. Covent Garden, 
or Four Days in each Week. WATCHES, REPEATERS, a nd CHRONOM ETERS Choke Clocks, 
ver Plate in Services tee » C 
orks, Sa! ars, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames. Salvers, 


. Sh . Dressi Cases, 


Catalogues post free. 


WELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 


H{YDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.,, .M.D. Edin. ” For Invalidsand those re 
Park. 


quiringrest andchange. Turkish Bathsun the Private 


Private Tutor if | 


The Beneficial Lease and Goodwill of the Ola- } 
Jeweller’s Business, with Fixtures and Fittings; also the Valuable Stock of | 


| DEANE & & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established a.p. 1700, 


er items. Large or | 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


BRIGHTON. —NORFOLK HOTEL.—This old-established 


County Family Hotel, entirely rebuilt in 1566. and more recently enlarged. is replete 
with every comfort, and in the best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the 
extensive Lawn Promenade. Ladies’ and (ientlemen’s Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and 
Smoking Rooms.—GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


EK DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
© Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &e. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreizn Sovereigns. 

Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory .Greenwich. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 Oxford Street, W.—The Perfect 
SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington & Co., is the best article next to silver that can be used as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King's or 
Old Silver. Threa __ Shell. 
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Table Forks or 
Dessert ditto itto 
Tea 


These are as strongly plated and are in every respect at least = to what other houses 
are marth. as their first quality at very much higher prices. A seconc quality of Fiddle Pattern 
—Table Spoons and Forks, 23s. per dozen ; De » 17s. per dozen ; ‘Tea Spoons, 12s, per dozen. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, in white metal. from £3 15s, to £7 7s.; Dish Covers bes uded pattern. £il; 
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26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company’s design 
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URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The originul, best, and most 
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China and Glass—Dinner Services, &e. Garden Tovuls—Lawn- Mowers. Rollers, 


QRIENTAL HEARTH RUGS, 


Importers : 


from 12s. 6d. to 10 Guineas. 
FARMER & ROGERS, Chinese. Japanese, and Indian Warehouse, 
117, 119 Regent Street. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London ai and Paris. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire —¥ Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 


Prospectusesfret. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool,and Dubl in. 


ARTER’S NEW PATENT READING- EASEL, to cramp 
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Drawings free.—_J. CAKTER, 6A New Cav endish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
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